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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 
\ E have written elsewhere of the raid by German airships 
on Tuesday night, but may mention here the bare facts. 
The airships, of which there were apparently three, were seen at 
1.30 in the afternoon off the Dutch coast, and they must have 
reached England after dark. Their presence was unsuspected 
ti!l bombs began to fall on. Yarmouth about 8.30. Consider- 
able damage was done to houses, but some of the bombs did 
yot explode. One bomb actually went right through a house 
without injuring anybody. A man and a woman, however, 
were killed. Later King’s Lynn was visited by the 
airships, which on the way dropped bombs near Bran- 
easter, Heacham, Snettisham, and Sandringham. Hunstanton 
escaped, having probably been overlooked as it was in dark- 
ness. It is suggested that Heacham was mistaken for 
Hunstanton. At Lynn a boy and a woman were killed, and 
about one hundred and fifty houses were damaged. It cannot, 
of course, be pretended that any of the towns or villages bom- 
barded were fortified places. At Lynn there is no gun of any 
kind, and not even a Coastguard station. 





The size of a complete bomb picked up at Yarmouth indi- 
cates that it was not dropped by an aeroplane. As Mr. C. G. 
Grey says in the Times of Thursday, although bombs of 
100 Ib. are sometimes carried by aeroplanes, not more than 
two can be taken, and a hostile aeroplane would probably 
have carried a comparatively large number of small bombs. 
He thinks that Germany cannot have at the best more than 
six Zeppelins ready to undertake a long journey, though 
perhaps a dozen first-class German airships are in existence. 
In each of these ships it is estimated that between one and 
a half and two tons of bombs could be carried. At the 
outside two hundred to two hundred and fifty 100 lb. 
bombs might be dropped in a grand raid on London. 


Scch a raid must be expected. At the same time, the 
Zeppelins are very much dependent on the weather. They 
are unlikely to come when there is any wind to speak of, 
or if the breeze is in the wrong direction, or if it is raining, 
or if the glass is falling. In fine, a Zeppelin is rather like 
the traditional yacht which lies persistently in harbour 
because, as the hands of more enterprising yachts say, “if 
there’s enough wind to blow out a match, there’s too much 
for her; and if there’s not enough to blow a match out, that 
won't do for her neither.” Still, the traditional yacht does go 
out on oceasion. And the conditions sooner or later will be 
right for the raid on London. 


The Press of the United States, as we felt sure would be 
the case, has denounced the raid and its deliberate attack on 
non-combatants in the sternest terms. The Americans have 
always been fierce fighters, but in the fiercest struggles of 
the Civil War they never killed for the sake of killing. The 





New York Times declares that the raid was specially made 
against the King and Queen. “The intention was to kill 
them if possible.” It is a species of warfare, it adds, that 
may ultimately “array all decent and civilized elements 
against whoever indulges in it.” That the King as a soldier 
would fully admit the right of the enemy to attack and, if 
they can, kill him goes, of course, without saying. The 
attack on helpless villages merely because they are on the 
Royal estate, and were, we must presume, mistaken for 
Sandringham, must have been particularly painful to both 
their Majesties, 





We may also be sure that the indignation expressed by 
the American Press at the attempt to kill the Queen will 
greatly touch the King. But, in truth, neither she nor 
the King will be in the least disturbed by being singled 
out for the special vengeance of the enemy. They both 
learned long ago to accustom themselves to every form of 
personal risk as part of a Sovereign’s daily duty. The New 
York Times very happily goes on to compare the air raid with 
the raids of “the Indians in the early days of our history.” 
The only result of such raids was that the colonists “laid in 
new stores of powder and ball.” The Evening Post and the 
Tribune are equally clear and equally strong in their denuncia- 
tion of the raid. The New York Herald pertinently asks of 
Germany “ how many years will it take her to live down the 
record she is making,” and the New York American points 
out that “sailing through the black night to drop bombs on 
a baby's crib is but a sorry use to make of war's opportunities 
for valour and personal courage.” 


We cannot find space to quote more examples of America’s 
indignant protests, but we must express our sense of profes- 
sional pride that our newspaper colleagues in America have 
struck so clear and unhesitating a note. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the great dangers and anxieties caused by 
the American Government’s lack of understanding of the 
present temper of the British people, and by their belicf 
that we are in a mood to let slip our opportunities for 
beating the Germans in order that we may remake 
rules of international law in a way convenient to the 
traders of the United States, though contrary to all previous 
American teachings as to those rules. There is danger inthe 
air, and danger which we fear must continue, even in spite of 
America’s generous protests against particular examples of 
German inhumanity. Nevertheless, we should be ingrates if 
we did not, quite apart from all matters of controversy, 
salute the American Press for the generosity and chivalrous 
feeling which it has displayed. These things touch all our 
hearts and will not be forgotten even if—which may God iu 
His mercy avert—the United States should be destined to be 
our enemy in the near future. 


In this context we may draw attention to a telegram from 
New York, published in Friday's Times, which points 
out how dangerous are the manceuvres of the German 
emissaries in America. The telegram declares that the 
ramifications of the conspiracy among German-Americans 
to involve America in hostilities with this country are far 
more extensive than the public has been allowed to learn. It 
hints at a far-reaching plot to blow up French ships with 
bombs, at incendiary attacks against a factory engaged in 
the manufacture of supplies for the Allies, and, further, at 
a wholesale conspiracy to forge American passports. With 
regard to this last item, the correspondent states that the 
matter has been hushed up since the discovery of the fact that 
“the man higher up” in the whole affair is a member of the 
German Embassy at Washington. We are glad to note that 
the Times correspondent declares that, when the consequences 
of the anti-British conspiracy have been pointed out, all 
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“real Americans” have viewed the prospect of hostilities 
with horror. Such a thing, they declare, is an impossibility. 
Unfortunately, however, in matters of this kind what may 
seem an utter impossibility in January can be a fact long 
before June. The swift changes of war are no small part 
of its terribleness. 


By writing as we have done this week as to the dangers 
ahead, we are well aware that we risk being accused of 
exaggeration even by our best friends. It is with the prospect 
of such an arraignment fully in mind that we have decided 
to take the responsibility of speaking out as we have spoken 
in our leading columns. We can say from the bottom of 
our heart that there is nothing in the whole world which those 
who are responsible for the production of the Spectator would 
feel to be more like the wound that can never heal than 
open hostility with America. For us, though we do not 
in the least dread the naval or military issues involved, it 
would be the ultimate woe. It would be civil war and nothing 


less. 


That is why, even at the risk of being called nervous 
and alarmist, we want to try to make our American friends 
understand the risks the American Government are running, 
not, we are sure, out of malice, but out of ignorance. 
They believe that they can safely yield to the pressure put 
on them by the German Government, and still more to the 
pressure of the German vote and of traderseager for the high 
profits of war ventures. They cannot do so. They will find 
that neutrality is a matter of the spirit as well as of the letter, 
and that America cannot indulge in the luxury of moral 
indignation against German barbarity and at the same time 
insist that Germany shall have material aid from the United 
States, even if the principles of international law and of 
neutrality have to be strained to allow such assistance. The 
American Government must remember that we are fighting 
for our very life as a nation, and that if we do not win the fate 
ef Belgium will be the fate of Britain, and that, in fact, they 
are asking us to fight with one hand tied behind our back in 
order to enable the State Department and the Administration 
generally not to disappoint Herr Dernburg and certain big 
trading interests. 


In the western theatre of the war there has been little 
change of importance. There have been the usual attacks and 
eounter-attacks, and, on the whole, the balance has been 
slightly in favour of the Allies, but that is all. Very little 
has been heard of what is happening on the British part 
ef the line, but we have every right to believe that no 
news is good news. As regards military attrition, General 
Joffre is responsible for the statement that on the basis of the 
number of dead found on the field, the German losses in the 
actions of the last two months have been greater than those 
of the French. Here we may mention that a recent estimate 
has placed the total German casualties at two and a quarter 
millions. Of course many of these casualties are very 
slight, but we can hardly doubt that, if to the German 
losses are added those of the Austrians, as they ought to be, 
the balance will be found to be very much against our 
enemics. We are too apt, while scrupulously counting 
Russian, French, British, and Belgian losses, to ignore the 
Austrian killed, wounded, and prisoners. We must never 
forget, however, that the collapse of Austria, when it comes 
—and come it will—must lay open Germany’s flank. But 
to guard that flank will mean that the Germans must with- 
draw at leasta million troops from somewhere. 


In the eastern theatre, though there is nothing sensational 
to report, things bear a distinctly satisfactory look. Not only 
are the operations north of the Vistula progressing favour- 
ably, but the Russians have occupied Skempe, which was 
hastily evacuated by the Germans. On other parte of the 
front there have been minor German reverses. In the 
Bukowina the Russians are more than holding their own, and 
the pressure upon the Transylvanian frontier ie slowly but 
surely developing. 

The march of the Turks on Egypt still “hangs delayed.” 
In truth, the difficulties of the invasion in force are almost 
insuperable. The Turks must follow the recognized El-Arish 
exmel route. There is no other way in which even a scanty 


eupply of water can be obtained. Thie means that the invaders 





cannot march on a wide front, but only in comparatively 
narrow columns. Otherwise the flanks will be too far frem the 
water. If they trust to coming in from er: left to get 
watcr, the exhaustion and confusioti ye a gor 2 

men and beasts will be appalling. Jf, on th 









attempt is made to send water to th ~ means = be 
communication, the difficulties due al 
will be no less appalling. But ip in 








a narrow front they must, when t ‘2. to within, say, ten or 
twelve miles of the Canal, begin t ployment. Otherwise 
they will be liable to be attacked e deploying—i.e., while 
bunched together. But deploying ninety thousand men and 
hordes of Bedouin takes time, and time means more water, 


and where is the water to come from ? 


Imagine five thousand camels taking water out to the right 
flank ten miles from the Turkish centre, and another five 
thousand camels taking it to the left fank at a similar 
distance. Then picture the result of aircraft dropping bombs 
upon these unwieldy mobs! Camels, at the best, are not 
tractable beasts, but camels driven crazy by attacks from the 
air are quite beyond our vocabulary. However, let us suppose 
all these difficulties surmounted, and the Turks with their 
German officers deployed on a twenty-mile front and with 
twenty-four hours’ supply of water per man ready to attack 
and carry the Canal defences. How long is the operation 
going to take them ? 


The flower of the German Army has not found it easy to 
carry trenches with a rush in Belgium and France. Why 
should we suppose taking trenches will be rapid work in 
Egypt? But if it is not rapid work the Turks will die of 
thirst in the desert or else will surrender by the thousand. 
Of course, it is possible that the Germans have got some new 
device for getting water out of sand, and we certainly do 
not mean to boast of what we are going to do before the 
event. Still, as things stand, it would be absurd to pretend 
that the Turkish prospects are bright. But if the invasion 
of Egypt miscarries, what is left for Turkey ? 


The Treasury has drawn up rules (published in the papers 
of Tuesday) for new issues of capital in order that the 
financial resources of the country may be husbanded. Issues 
are to be allowed in the United Kingdom only when ii is 
proved that they are desirable in the national interest. Issues 
for undertakings in the Dominions shall be allowed only when 
urgency or special circumstances justify them. Issues for 
undertakings outside the Empire are prohibited. We confess 
that we dislike on principle all interference with financial 
freedom, for the simple reason that such interference is an 
expensive thing. It has to be paid for like all interferences 
with natural laws. The need to keep money in the country 
for the war and keep it safe is, however, a need by itself. We 
see some objections to the Treasury embargo, but not such 
wide and fundamental objections as we explain elsewhere 
must be brought against the proposal artificially to keep down 
the price of food. That would indeed be a disastrous enter- 
prise making by the shortest and most direct route for 
scarcity. For ourselves, we hold that if the Government 
prohibit loans, unless officially sanctioned, they had better 
borrow straight off the money in waiting. They will want it 
before long. If people are not to be allowed to lend their 
money, they will cease to accumulate. 


The Turks have suffered a further crushing defeat in the 
Caucasus, and the remnants of the llth Army Corps are 
being hurled back on Erzrum. After the victory at Sary- 
kamysh, the Russians were pursuing the 10th Corps, when 
they came across the 11th Corps near Kara Urgan. Tor 
three days the battle with this corps continued in a snow- 
storm, and its rearguard was annihilated. The prisoners, 
who were very numerous, were scarcely able to stand 
from exhaustion. The 10th Corps has also been very bard 
hit again. The garrison of Erzrum is, according to an 
estimate in the Times, between twenty-five thousand and thirty 
thousand men. To these numbers will be added what remains 
of the retreating and demoralized army. The Retch believes 
that the Turks could not now assemble more than eighty 
thousand men in the whole Armenian theatre of war. No 
help can be expected from Constantinople, which is itself 
menaced. Enver’s offensive plans seem already to have failed. 
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The Press Bureau has published, at the request of the 
Russian Embassy, a narrative of the insults, privations, and 
assaults suffered by Russian subjects in Germany after the 
outbreak of war. All the facts have been carefully verified, 
and the names of the chief victims are given. The story of 
the violent treatment which the staff of the Russian Embassy 
endured is-already well known, but here we have the first 
detailed evidence of the cruel treatment of the hundreds of 
Russians who were convoyed to the frontier. As an example 
we may mention the case of one party of sixty travellers who 
were not allowed for seventy hours to leave the railway 
carriages more than once. All this time they were refused 
not only food but water. They were mocked by mobs and 
told that they were to be shot. Many of the women and 
children fainted or developed hysterics. So far as we know, 
the Germans have been unable to complain of any brutal 
conduct to German subjects in Russia, though it would not 
have been surprising if, in such an unwieldy and partially 
controlled country as Russia, the strong feelings of the crowds 
had sometimes violated the wishes of the authorities. Yet 
the Germans solemnly call the Russians barbarians! 


In a powerful letter to the Times of Tuesday, Mr. T. E. Page 
appealed to the Government to hold an Imperial Conference 
during the war. It bas been commonly assumed that the 
usual Conference could not be held under the existing con- 
ditions, but we agree with Mr. Page that the very fact of its 
meeting would have great symbolic value. He says:— 

“Let any one who has an atom of imagination think what the 

presence of our great Colonial statesmen, here in London, during 
the coming months would mean. Asa symbol of our unity, our 
confidence, and our strength it would be of world-wide influence 
and import. But it would be more than a symbol of such things : 
it would be a solid addition to them. With these men among us, 
and with their support, we should not only have the sense of a 
new greatness, but possess it.” 
No doubt it would be necessary to restrict the subjects of 
discussion. We should want reciprocal pledges of assistance, 
and the showing of an unbroken and resolute front to the 
world, not the airing of fancy schemes. A Conference managed 
on the right lines would be extraordinarily impressive. 


The narrative of the British “ Eyewitness” published on 
Tuesday examines the available evidence as to the physical 
and mental state of the German Army. On the whole, he 
thinks that the idea that Germany is going to gain anything 
by the war commensurate to her losses has toa large extent 
disappeared. At the same time, to judge from the remarks 
of prisoners, there are few Germans who con‘erplate the 
possibility of defeat and invasion. As regards physical well- 
being, the “ Eyewitness” thinks that the conditions are less 
favourable than in the British Army. The German soldiers 
are not so well clothed, and hot meals are not always available, 
though there appears to be enough food. Many physicians 
without surgical knowledge are employed, and when two of 
these were within the British lines they were allowed to 
operate on their own wounded, with such results that they 
could not be entrusted with surgical instruments again. All 
points of inferiority are, however, “ more than set off” by the 
general efficiency of the German machine, the excellence of 
the Staff work, and the high discipline. The minute detail 
with which everything has been thought out is proved by 
orders which have been captured. 


Several remarkably interesting letters have been published 
during the week from members of the crews describing the 
naval battle off the Falklands. We cannot do more than 
mention one of them—that from Lieutenant Hickling, of the 
‘Glasgow,’ which was printed in the papers of Tuesday. 
When the Germans appeared the ‘ Kent’ was first out of the 
harbour. The ‘Invincible’ and ‘Inflexible’ followed an hour 
later. “The enemy hadn’t the faintest knowledge they [the 
‘Invincible’ and ‘Inflexible’] were out of the North Sea.” 
Soon the Germans “spotted the tripod masts, and their 
engines have never gone so fast.” However, the ‘ Invincible’ 
and ‘Inflexible’ brought the ‘Scharnhorst’ and ‘ Gneisenan’ 
to action about one o'clock. The ‘Leipzig,’ ‘Dresden,’ and 
* Niirnberg’ made off in another direction pursued by the 
* Glasgow,’ ‘ Cornwall,’ and ‘ Kent.’ 


The ‘Glasgow’ engaged and impeded the ‘ Leipzig’ till the 
slower county cruisers came up. The ‘Cornwall's’ 6 in. guns 








“simply raked the ‘ Leipzig’ fore and aft.” When the ‘ Leip- 
zig ’ wason fire her flag wasstill flying, andthe‘ Glasgow thought 
she was preparing to fire a torpedo. Moreover, several explo- 
sions were believed to be guns firing. The ‘Cornwall’ accord- 
ingly received orders to sink her. It was afterwards learnt, 
however, that two hundred of the ‘ Leipzig’s’ crew had fallen in 
waiting to be saved. “If we had any indication,” says the 
writer, “that they had surrendered we could have saved a 
large part of the crew.” The ‘Kent,’ which sank the 
‘ Niirnberg,’ burnt her boats and the wood of her decks as she 
ran short of coal. 


In a letter to the Morning Post of last Saturday, Lord 
Grimthorpe discussed the present state of political feeling in 
Italy, which he has just visited. He understands that the 
King is opposed to a war with Austria. In any case, Italy 
could not bave gone to war in the summer, as her Army was 
still suffering severely from the drain of the Tripoli campaign. 
Now, however, it has been brought by vigorous action to a 
high state of efficiency. The war party and the anti-war 
party .hold a sort of balance. Both are at one in their 
ambitions, but they differ as to whether these are more likely 
to be attained by war or by neutrality. Summing up, Lord 
Grimthorpe says that some trifling incident may turn the 
balance one way or the other, but if no disturbing event 
occurs it would be “very unsafe to assume that Italy wilt 
depart from her neutrality.” 


The consciousness of the Germans that they committed a 
foolish blunder in arresting Cardinal Mercier may be 
measured by their eagerness to explain the affair away. But 
the formal protest which Cardinal Mercier has circulated 
among his clergy shows that the Germans, as so often 
happens, bave been laboriously denying demonstrable facts. 
In his protest Cardinal Mercier says :— 

“On the evening of January Ist and the next day soldiors 
forced their entry into the residences of the ourés, seized my 
pastoral letter, and, contrary to my episcopal order, forbade their 
reading it to their congregations, threatening them with the 
severest punishment, which, they said, would be inflicted either 
on the curés themselves or on the parish. My own dignity was 
not spared, On January 2nd, at 6 o'clock in the morning, I 
received an order to appear the same morning before the Governor- 
General to answer for my letter to the priests and their parish- 
ioners. The next day I was forbidden to attend service in the 
Cathedral at Antwerp. Finally, I was not allowed to travel 
freely in order to visit the other Bishops in Belgium.” 


The French “ Eyewitness,” in a narrative published in Paris 
on Monday, described the operations from January 5th te 
15th. Rain, snow, wind, and fog made the conditions as 
disagreeable as they could be. Often the soldiers’ rifles were 
so clogged with mud that they could not be fired. The line 
between St. Georges and the sea on the right bank of the 
Yser has been extended, and a “ large outlet,” more than three 
kilométres, has been obtained ensuring the safety of the com- 
munications. The German offensive in this district has been 
broken. At Soissons the French check was attributable to 
the flooding of the Aisne. Three bridges were destroyed, and 
it became impossible to send reinforcements across the river. 
The troops retired “less than 1,800 kilométres on a front 
of five kilométres.” In Upper Alsace the gains are real. 
Steinbach has been not only taken but kept. It is true that 
in this neighbourhood several German counter-attacks have 
been successful—one is familiar with these successes in the 
German official reports—but the ground lost has in every 
case been regained, 


We sincerely hope that our readers will not think that the 
subscriptions which we are raising in order to provide funds 
for the Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps—i.e,, 
a fund for the headquarters of the Home Guards movement 
—is closed. We are most anxious, if possible, not to close it 
till the total is at least £3,000. The néed for the money is very 
great, for the local movement progresses by leaps and bounds. 
The Central Association is most wise and tactful in carrying 
out of its supervising and affiliating duties, but supervision and 
the rendering of advice, help, and encouragement cannot be 
done for nothing. In spite of the splendid self-sacrifice 
shown by all conneoted with the Central Office, the work 
makes great inroads on an ill-supplied treasury. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 percent. Aug. 8th, 
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Questions 
to those who 
employ male servants 


I. HAVE you a Butler, Groom, 

Chauffeur, Gardener, or 
Gamekeeper serving you who 
at this moment should be serving 


your King and Country ? 


Have you a man serving at your 
table who should be serving 
a gun? 


Have you a man digging your 
garden who should be digging 
trenches ? 


Have you a man driving your 
car who should be driving a 
transport wagon ? 


Have you a man preserving 
your game who should be help- 
ing to preserve your Country ? 


A great responsibility rests on you. 
Will you sacrifice your personal 
| convenience for your Country’s need ? 























| 
Ask your men to enlist TO-DAY. 
The address of the nearest Recruit- 
ing Office can be obtained at any 
Post Office. 
God Save the King. 
— —___—— 








°° Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 
eolamns will be devoted by us to public objects connceted with the W: 


ar, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE AIR RAID. 


HE Germans have tried another “runaway ring,” thig 
time not from the sea, but from the air. The result, 
from the military point of view, has once again been nil, 
They have not even succeeded in frightening what a gallant 
Admiral of a hundred years ago called “ the old women of 
both sexes,” though we are very sorry to say that they killed 
two women, a boy,and a shoemaker, and injured a baby. They 
also did a good deal of miscellaneous damage, and provided a 
great deal of work for the glaziers. If the fear of a Zeppelin 
raid threw the people of this country into a condition of 
panic, it might be worth while for the Germans to keep us 
in a state of perpetual alarm. Such a condition might 
conceivably incline us to make peace oneasy terms. Again, 
by weakening the national spirit, panic-producing raids might 
interfere with our preparations forattacking Germany. It 
is obvious, however, to the whole world that even on the 
East Coast, and in the places most likely to be affected by 
future air raids, such as London, Portsmouth, Southampton, 
Dover, Hull, and the big Northern towns, people do 
not display the slightest indication of panic. On the 
principle that the unknown or the unexperienced is the thing 
most dreaded, one might have supposed that the population 
of London would be more excited than that of places like 
Yarmouth and King’s Lynn, which now know what it is 
to have bombs falling from the sky in the darkness, and 
have found that it means very little. Yet the people of 
London, and, indeed, of the whole of these islands, are 
fully prepared for an air raid, and, strange as it may 
seem, a great many of them, probably the majority, though 
of course they would not say so, would in their hearts 
like a raid to come. They feel that there is something a 
little humiliating in knowmg nothing of the horrors and 
realities of war, while all Belgium, and very much of 
France and Russia, are suffering so terribly in the common 
cause. They foel it a kind of reproach that any one 
should beable to say to them: “ You know nothing of the 
miseries of the struggle, but sit at ease as if you were 
in the stalls of a theatre watching the agonies of 
the world.” Of course, such a temper is in reality 
foolish and quixotic, for, bomb the Germans never 
so fiercely, and be their airships never so daring, what 
this country can suffer from their raids cannot by its 
nature be comparable to what is experienced by one 
village in Belgium, Poland, or France that is occupied 
by German troops. Sudden death by bomb is a light thing 
compared to the degradation of the man dragged off to be 
shot as a hostage, or of the woman whose home is held by 
drunken soldiers against whose deeds there is no appeal. 
It is quite certain, then, that no one here is going to show 
panic, even if the Zeppelins become frequent visitors, and 
if the destruction by the raiders is a thousand times more 
terrible than that wrought on Tuesday night in Yarmouth 
and King’s Lynn. 

Curiously enough, the practical impossibility of doing 
anything to resist attack from the air prevents anxiety. 
The ordinary man and woman feel about such attacks 
just as they feel about lightning. The “all dreaded 
thunder stroke” cannot be averted by any human agency, 
and therefore we all accept it as - of life—a prick 
against which it is useless to kick. So now with the 
Zeppelins. Since we know that it is impossible or very 
difficult to destroy them either by anti-aircraft guns, or 
by launching a counter-attack by our own aircraft, when 
they seek the curtain of the night, we have just got 
to grin and bear it. To compare the harm done by 
Zeppelins with that which may be wrought by submarines 
or mines at sea is absurd. A submarine, if successful, 
may send a gallant ship and all her crew to the bottom in 
a few minutes. Nothing comparable to that damage can 
be done by a dozen airships, though loaded to the utmost 
extent with explosive and incendiary bombs. The Germans 
no doubt imagine that if they could start a great fire in 
London we should rue the day; but there is not the 
slightest fear of such a conflagration taking place. Those 
who count upon it forget the London party wall. London 
is built in fireproof compartments. You may set a light 
to No. 3 Cadiz Terrace or No. 3 Cabul Gardens, but the fire 
will not spread to No. 1 or No. 2, but will burn itself out 
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between the good clay or stone walls with which for a 
f hundred years London builders have always 
been obliged to enfold each unit. Fires do not spread from 
house to house in London. A great factory or ware- 
house or a great hotel may create a great fire 
because it is a great unit, but it is very seldom 
indeed that the flames have any power over the neigh- 
bouring buildings. Even for single units, we would back 
a choked flue, a smouldering beam, or some defect in the 
electric light or gas as a fire-lighter against the best 
incendiary bomb in the Kaiser's locker. No doubt a bomb 
dropped over a crowd in the street might cause a consider- 
able loss of non-combatant human life ; but crowds in the 
street are not very common in the dark, and the Zeppelins 
are not going to offer their huge targets to our guns in the 
daylight. In any case, it is quite certain that the country 
is going to keep up its philosophical attitude towards raids 
from the air. The pride, the courage, and the stern deter- 
mination of the British people not to be deflected from 
their purpose by any form of terrorism would, we are sure, 
be sufficient to preserve outward calm, even if the country 
were really alarmed by the prospect of destruction by bombs. 
But as yet there is no need to call upon those moral 
reserves. Our people have taken the measure of the 
danger and reduced it to its proper proportions. Therefore, 
though the country recognizes that in the future, and until 
the nights become too short for the work, we shall have 
plenty of aerial raids, there is going to be no panic. What 
can’t be cured we shall endure, and with quite sufficient 
equanimity. 

T'wo practical results are certain to follow from the raid. 
The first is a greater determination than ever to end the 
war by the only way in which it can be ended—by the creation 
of an army which in co-operation with our allies will be able 
to break through the German resistance on land. The raid 
will either put such vigour into the voluntary system that 
there will be no need to talk about compulsion for another 
six months, or else, which is quite as likely, it may very 
greatly hasten the time when compulsion may be adopted 
as the only just and equitable way of imposing upon all the 
obligation which all are beginning to feel—the obligation of 
defending their country underarms. And here we have a word 
to say to those opponents of universal service who try to take 
refuge in the quibble that under the common law we can 
compel people totake up arms only to defend thiscountry from 
invasion, and that this would do us no good, because the 
inilitary need of the moment is to ward off invasion 
by fighting in France, Flanders, and other places on the 
Continent not yet nameable. As a matter of fact, to 
compel men to undergo military training and to join 
military units on the old Militia conditions would give 
us all we want. Experience shows that the moment a 
man is drafted into a Territorial unit he imbibes the 
military spirit, and when the question is put to him: 
“Do you wish to help your comrades abroad, or do 
you desire to stand upon your legal right not to be 
sent out of the country?” in nine cases out of ten he 
answers with perfect sincerity and without reservations 
that he will go where there is a chance of seeing some 
fighting. He may conceivably dislike having to become a 
soldier and to leave his home and business, but having 
become one, he will much rather do the thing thoroughly 
than by half-measures. 

We venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that if 
at this moment the Territorial units which are on duty in 
this country were given the chance of serving abroad, they 
would jump at it. Take, for example, the extreme case of 
the reserve battalions of a Territorial brigade which we 
have in mind. These reserve units were specially raised 
for service in this country because the original Territorial 
battalions had been sent oversea. It is not too much to 
say that the whole raison d’élre of these reserve 
battalions was home service. They were made up of men 
who, for various reasons, specially desired to remain at 
home, and of men who, since the original regiments had 
gone abroad, felt sure that they would be retained at 
home. They were specifically told that the Government's 
policy was not to allow Territorial units to go on foreign 
service unless and until corresponding units for home 
service had been raised to take their places. Yet, in the 
particular instance we have mentioned, when the War Office 
found that it would beconvenient to ask the reserve regiments 
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had been raised to replace, they went, not only without a 
murmur, but with the utmost alacrity. If, under com- 
ey next May or June we raise a million men under 
filitia conditions, we may be certain that by July seventy 
per cent. of the units will be clamouring to go on active 
service, and to help to seek out and destroy the murderous 
Zeppelins in their lairs, while the other thirty per cent. 
will have “ no objection to going if wanted.” 

The second thing the Zeppelin raids will undoubtedly 
do for us is to make this country realize that we 
cannot be content with the command of the sea, but 
must add to it the command of the air. Without 
the command of the air that insular position which 
bas been the secret of our whole strength and free- 
dom as a nation will be imperilled, if not lost. The 
command of the sea will, of course, still be essential to 
us, but it will not be maintainable unless there is added 
to it the command of the air. No doubt it will bea long 
time before invasion in force by aircraft is possible; but 
no one who remembers what the development of aircraft 
has been during the last six years, and still more in the 
last six months, will doubt that in ten years from now he 
who commands the air willcommand the sea, and that no 
island will be an island for naval and military purposes 
unless its people possess air fleets powerful enough to 
drive off and destroy the aircraft of their enemies. 





A GREAT DANGER. 


NGLISHMEN who love and admire America and 
desire to maintain our friendship with her unim- 
paired—in spite of all appearances, they are the vast 
majority of the British people—cannot help feeling at 
this moment acute anxiety and alarm at the way in 
which we are drifting towards the danger of a collision 
with the United States. The force of circumstances may 
at any moment undo all the good done since the Treaty 
signed at Ghent one hundred years ago. When we say 
this we are not alarmed about any special incident or any 
visible rock ahead. No doubt we shall get over the 
commercial intrigue under which the ‘ Dacia’ has been 
bought and set sailing as a test case. Again, even if 
President Wilson is able to convince his countrymen 
that there is nothing unfriendly in the United States 
first providing our enemies with a million or two 
of ready cash, and then employing the former German 
mercantile marine to supply the commercial needs 
of our enemies under the protection of the American 
national flag, it is very possible that the good 
sense of the diplomats and naval officers of the two 
countries will be able to accomplish a miracle and prevent 
a regrettable incident on the high seas. What we are 
much more concerned about than these specific plans for 
bending the neutrality of America in such a way that it 
will bring material aid to Germany is the want of the 
understanding of the situation, both military and moral, 
which is shown by the American Government and by large 
sections of the American people. We are quite sure that 
the bulk of them, even if owing to distance and want of 
knowledge they seem callous about the sufferings of 
Belgium, or careless as to the results which must flow from 
the triumph of German militarism, do not at heart wish ill to 
this country, or desire to take advantage of the peril in 
which she stands, or, again, wish to bring her in ruin to 
the ground. We entirely acquit America of any desire 
first to humble us, and then to take our place in the 
world. On the contrary, we are very ready to believe 
that the majority of Americans are at heart on the side of 
the parent stock, and not only do not wish usill, but would 
very much prefer to see us win if wecan do so without making 
things uncomfortable for them. Unfortunately, however, 
they do not realize what is the temper of the British people 
at the present moment. They do not understand that, 
instead of our being less inclined to stand up to them now 
than we were in peace time, we are ten times more likely 
to prove combative, or, as they would say, unreasonable. 
They think that because we are in a tight place they can 
ask things from us which they would not have asked in 
peace, and that we must yield to necessity. Yet, in reality, 
exactly the contrary is true. 
Rightly or wrongly, we are cortain that this is the 
case. Take the attitude of the Spectator as an example. 
We have always felt in peace time that in squabbles 
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with America anything was better than to make bad blood 
between the two countries, and we have always been 
anxious to show the utmost consideration to America—to 
yield wherever possible to her demands. We are free 
to confess that this cannot now be our attitude. 
The temper of stern determination, which is the 
only temper compatible with success in war, prevents 
us, and must inevitably prevent us, from adopting 
the old easygoing methods. Strive as we will, we can- 
not help feeling deeply, and resenting deeply, the indif- 
ference, or indeed callousness, towards Great Britain 
and her case shown by the Government of the United 
States. Here is the danger. Their attitude is one of 
calmness, of friendly calmness if you will, but of calmness. 
They expect what they would call a reasonable give and take, 
prudent concessions, and a just appreciation of their own 
difficulties. They do not in the least realize that it is foolish 
toaska man engaged in a death struggle to remember 
that when one is in a tight place it is wise to make conces- 
sions to one’s neighbours. They do not understand that in 
war time businesslike views of this kind do not appeal to 
us in the least. Wecan only ask them in this connexion 
what Socrates asked his Judges: ‘‘ Do you think we are made 
of stone or oak?” We shall think nothing of the risks 
we run, but, fixing our minds on our one object—the 
destruction of German military power—hold on to our 
purpose with the utmost tenacity and with no thought of 
exterior consequences. “That is madness.” Possibly ; 
but it is a madness which at any rate exists and cannot 
be ignored. 

Curiously enough, only fifty years ago just the same 
difficulty presented itself, but with the parts reversed. We 
as nearly as possible quarrelled irrevocably with the 
Awericans during their Civil War because, with the calm- 
ness and impartiality which sit so lightly on neutrals, 
we confronted with cold logic the burning ardour of 
men who were fighting for their country’s very existence. 
When the incident of the capture of Slidell and Mason 
occurred, the Americans wanted to throw all considerations 
of prudence to the winds. Though their internal diffi- 
culties were at the maximum, they were fully determined 
to fight with this country on a punctilio in which they 
were hopelessly in the wrong. Here our statesmen were 
as much at fault as the American statesmen of to-day. 
For the most part they pooh-poohed the possibility of 
America adding a war with Great Britain and France to 
her internal troubles. Therefore we considered the time 
perfectly safe for us to press for what we honestly looked 
upon as our just rights. America could not be so mad as 
to fight us. But America was perfectly capable of such 
madness, and it was only owing to the profound wisdom and 
statesmanship of President Lincoln and Lord Lyons, 
eoupled with the good fortune that the Queen and Prince 
Albert were able to restrain our statesmen here 
from writing insulting and high-handed despatches, 
that the two countries were not plunged into war. 
Though Lord John Russell was not only a friend to 
America, but, on the merits, was with the North and against 
slavery, he had so little understanding of the temper of 
the North that he was prepared to say things “ officially ” 
which must almost certainly have produced war. Happily 
the Queen and the Prince Consort insisted upon his pro- 
vocative words being modified in such a way as not to 
sting an excited and indignant people into action. We 
ean see now that an appeal to arms would have been, from 
an American point of view, extraordinarily foolish and ill- 
timed, and yet it very nearly took place. 

Unhappily the analogy we have drawn is in one par- 
ticular © no means perfect. There is no one at this 
moment in America in a position to play the part 
played by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
There is no one capable at the eleventh hour 
ef preventing President Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
from sending despatches which would fire the only 
portion of the world yet unburnt. America has no 
brakesman at hand. Again, we must admit that there is 
no one here who could fill the réle filled by President 
Lincoln. Both countries lack the restraining hand. 

All these are dangers, but there is a worse danger 
behind. It is the growing soreness and disappointment 
felt by the British people in regard to the attitude 
ef the American Government. We realize, and are 
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Americans and a great many American newpapers haya 
taken with regard to the merits of the war. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that men like Mr. Beck, whose book 
we hope to notice next week, have put our case better than 
any of our own writers have put it. When, however, the 
attitude of the American Government is considered, it is 
impossible to deny that it causes deep resentment here, 
even amongst those who, like ourselves, were s0 pro- 
American in their sympathies that six months ago the 
satirists were inclined to tell them that they imagined 
America could do no wrong. 

We can only compare the feeling that now exists in 
England to the feeling of bitterness and disappointment 
which Lowell expressed so poignantly in his famous ballad 
of “Jonathan to John.” Every word of it stings like a 
whip on our ears. The Americans of the North felt 
very sure at the time of the Civil War because they had 
counted so confidently upon English public opinion being 
against slavery at all costs. Yet they saw many 
men of light and leading here going wrong and he!ping 
the cause of slavery, though at the same time professing 
to be dead against slave-owning. 

Just in the same way the British people thought 
the American Government would be certain to be against 
the treaty-breakers and against the men who have harried 
Belgium. Yet they suddenly find America officially playing the 
German game, and in effect trying to prevent our bringing 
Germany to her knees and driving her out of Belgium. ‘I'he 
disappointment is the greater because we, like the Americans 
fifty years ago, fancy that our own flesh and blood across 
the water are influenced by the thought of profit, just as 
Englishmen were believed to be influenced by the thouzht 
of profit in the case of the Civil War. Bagehot pointed out 
that the City was on the side of the South, not because it 
really cared for the Southern cause, but because it wanted 
cotton, and trade with the South generally, and found that 
the North interfered with its profits. So now America 
wants to make profits out of copper, and the American 
Government comes out on the side of Germany, and in effect 
claims the right to provide Germany with the meaner of hold- 
ing down Belgium and killing English soldiers, and freely 
to supply the material required for bombs to slay non- 
combatants. Can it be wondered at that, even though 
it muy be unreasonable, and though, of course, we 
ought to see the American case and so forth, we feel cut 
to the heart that America seems to reckon up the 
matter in cold dollars and cents rather than in terms 
of flesh and blood and of human suffering ? 

Has America quite forgotten a fact about the war of the 
North and South which is often forgotten here? The close 
blockade of the Southern States practically allowed no 
cotton to come into England, and at that time there was 
nowhere else in the world where cotton was procurable. The 
result was absolute starvation for Lancashire. Parliament 
had to vote two or three millions to prevent the men, 
women, and children there dying of famine. In these 
circumstances one would have expected that the cotton 
operatives would have been on the side of the South and 
against the Federals, as being the people who were taking 
the bread out of their mouths. Yet so great was the 
Lancashiremen’s hatred of slavery that, though they 
were literally dying of hunger owing to the war against 
slavery, they would not hear anything against the 
North. All the popular public meetinge were in favour 
of Lincoln and against the South. They realized that 
their getting cotton would mean a victory for slavery, 
and so acquiesced in their own ruin. It was very 
splendid, and ought to be remembered by those Americans 
who are inclined at this moment to think chiefly of how 
the war affects their commerce, and not of the merits of 
the struggle. ; 

Once again, there is danger in the present situation. Ifthe 
Washington Government think our difficulties will make 
us more compliant than in peace time, they are very much 
mistaken. We would endure harsh treatment from them 
in peace time far more easily than we can endure it now. 
That is foolish, perhaps, but it is a fact. 





RETRIBUTION IN HUNGARY. 
E have often written of the cruel intolerance of the 
Magyar domination in Hungary, and we ventured 
to predict some years ago that when breaks and rifts 
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. in the system of Europe the outraged feelings 
of ee Slave would be found at the very heart of 
the trouble. That prediction, however, was at the time 
but a side-issue; what concerned us for many years was 
simply a question of humanity—the bullying of the 
unhappy, but not ungifted, peo les who make up the 
strangely mixed population of Hungary. The problem 
has now entered on a new phase; the whole affair is 
inverted. The Magyars are much too harassed at the 
moment to carry on their petty persecutions of Serbo- 
Croatians, Roumanians, Ruthenes, Slovaks, and Slovenes ; 
but South Slav sentiment has become for the Magyar 
domination a very dangerous fact. Retribution is already 
crouching at the door of the Magyars. The Magyar ascend- 
ancy, it is true, not only in Hungary, but in Austria, is in 
form more marked than ever, for the two most powerful men 
in the Dual Kingdom, Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, 
and Baron de Burian (who succeeded Count Berchtold as 
Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs), are both 
Magyars. But the policy which has resulted in this super- 
ficial success is only too likely to bring Hungary to moral and 
political bankruptcy. In order to retain the right to bully 
their South Slavs, the Magyars long ago consented to place 
themselves in a condition of servile co-operation with 
Germany. Even so far as the war has gone this alliance, 
which has deprived the Magyars of all moral freedom— 
even if they desired on moral grounds to change their 
policy—has brought them nothing but misery. And as 
the war progresses it is certain that the misery and the 
danger will become steadily more acute. Every South 
Slav is disaffected, and will do nothing to help his 
oppressors which he is not compelled to do. His grudging 
service is not of the kind that saves a country in a war of 
genuine passions, and we may be sure that when he finds 
the opportunity actively to impede or upset a hated tyranny 
he will not fai! to take advantage of it. The Magyars 
have looked upon their subject fellow-citizens as chattels 
with which they had a right to do what they pleased. 
Cannot a man do what he likes with his own? Were not 
the Magyars justified in treating as they thought fit their 
Croats, their Ruthenes, their Roumanians, and their 
Slovenes? So they thought; but no German alliance can 
replace the affection and trust of one’s own people. 

Concessions may now be made to the South Slavs, but 
we fear they may come too late. We have no illwill 
whatever towards the Magyars, who are a gallant and 
energetic people, even though misguided. We would 
gladly see them saved from every sort of suffering that 
the exigencies of the war do not make it necessary for 
them to undergo. But facts are facts, and it cannot be 
expected that years of sinning against the light should 
incur no judgment. The South Slavs all over South- 
Eastern Europe are our friends; and our friends have to 
be considered first. We do say, however, that if Hungary 
could be saved from the worst part of the retribution she 
has been piling up for herself we should be very glad of 
it. If she took all her moral courage in her hands now 
and changed her past policy, shaking off the heavy German 
hand that lies on her shoulder, there might be a useful and 
honourable future for the Magyars as an independent 
people. But opportunities of this sort do not recur. If 
the Allies make good progress in the war, Hungary 
will probably be overrun. We do not, of course, know 
what the Russian strategical plans are, but a glance at 
the map shows that the Hungarian frontier is at present 
the line of least resistance. The tendency is all in that 
direction. Russia is pressing through the Bukowina, and 
the reports are persistent that Roumania means to come 
into the war. Serbia, Roumania, and Russia in con- 
junction would form a half-circle round Hungary. Once 
the Transylvanian Alps and the Carpathians were both 
crossed, the plain to Budapest would lie open. The weak- 
ness of Hungary is geographical as well as political. 
Here is the exposed flank of the Central Powers. The 
other flanks are much better protected. Holland protects 
part of the north-west frontier of Germany; the narrow 
peninsula of Schleswig is highly defensible; lakes and 
marshes protect East Prussia; the Silesian frontier is of 
manageable length; Switzerland protects the southern 

frontier of Germany. Only the southern and eastern 
frontiers of Hungary are really attractive to an invader. 
Germany did not doubt, of course, that Austria and 
Hungary would be able to keep themselves intact, even if 





they could not do much towards the invasion of Russia, 
But what if Austria and Hungary should collapse? The 
vulnerability of Germany on a frontier which had been 
written off as safe would be very great. 

In an able article published on Wednesday a former 
correspondent of the Times in Austria-Hungary surveyed 
the political history of the Magyars which has brought 
about their present unfortunate position, The great 
Hungarian patriots Dedk and Eétvés, much as they 
believed in Magyar supremacy, held that it could not 
be founded upon the unconditional domination of a 
minority. They desired all the various races in Hungary 
to have equal political rights, They relied upon the high 
qualities of the Magyars to give them the leadership 
in a fair field of political competition. Unhappily 
this wholesome and honourable doctrine lost the . le 
M. Koloman Tisza, the father of the present Premier, 
inaugurated the system of ascendancy by oppression. 
Since 1875 it has been accepted by all Magyars, whether 
they dream of an independent Hungary or whether they 
are attached to the dual kingship. In 1867 the South 
Slavs had been ready to co-operate with the Magyars, and 
even to accept a Magyar priority on the principle of primus 
inter pares. But the Magyars wanted absolute control. 
As time went on they discovered that they could be 
secured in their policy of high-handedness only by accept- 
ing the sinister benevolence of Germany. Where are 
the South Slavs of Hungary to look now if not to their 
kinsmen outside? It was fear of internal South Slav 
disaffection that drove Austria-Hungary ultimately into 
the mad course of trying to obliterate South Slav power 
in Serbia. She wanted to remove from her own uncom- 
fortable subjects the spectacle of the developing and 
ambitious Serbia, which had been to them an incitement to 
dream of better things for their whole race. The illegal 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina had been only 
another step along the same path. It was designed partly 
to help the Magyar domination and partly to aid Pan- 
German ambition. It is even said that it was Count Tisza 
who, for similar reasons, encouraged Bulgaria to attack 
her Balkan allies in 1913. And to-day we see two 
Magyars directing the course of affairs. Superficially it 
would seem, then, that the old policy is to goon. But we 
strongly suspect that the South Slavs will be the ruin of 
the old policy before it has gone much further. We hope 
we may be right. We hope that the Magyars will have 
the strength to reshape their course while there is yet time. 
For the alternative is plain. A policy rooted in injustice 
notoriously cannot withstand the strain of a great crisis. 
That crisis is day by day creeping nearer to Budapest. 





ECONOMIC QUACKERY. 


ERTAIN newspapers are trying to goad the public 
into a state of alarm about the rise of prices, 
especially the price of foodstuffs. This is a journalistic 
phenomenon that was perhaps inevitable. The war news 
is not at the moment strikingly dramatic, and the news- 
papers, finding that they can say little about the war, feel 
urged to say much about food. What they say is to a 
large extent exaggerated. Food prices are certainly 
higher than they were before the war, but very much lower 
than in previous wars. Indeed, in many cases prices still 
remain lower than they were twenty or thirty years ago in 
a time of profound peace. ‘This, however, is not the 
important point. The real point to bear in mind is that, 
even if it were true that prices are reaching an extravagant 
height, that is not an argument for the kind of economic 
quackery which is now being so widely advocated. All 
this excitement, when examined, resolves itself into a 
demand that the Government should do something. That 
is a political as well as aneconomic danger. Ever since the 
war began there has been a tendency to rely upon the 
Government, instead of relying upon ourselves and upon 
the operation of economic laws. The political mischief 
resulting is the establishment of what is virtually an un- 
controlled Cabinet autocracy. The economic mischief, 
though it has already made itself evident in one im- 
portant particular, may only be realized years hence, The 
instance to which we refer is the case of sugar. The public 
and theGovernment worked themselves up into a panic at the 
beginning of the war over the price of sugar, with the result 





that Mr. McKenna was permitted to gamble in sugar with 
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many millions of the nation’s money. The gamble turned 
out badly, as most Government speculations do, and after 
a short time, in order to protect their improvident purchase, 
the Government prohibited the importation of all sugar 
into this country. The result is that the country is now 
paying more for its sugar than it would have had to pay if 
the Government had let the matter alone. What was for- 
gotten in this case, and what is forgotten now by those 

pers which are busy agitating about the food prices, 
1s that a rise in price necessarily produces an increase 
of supply, and in turn the inerease of supply necessarily 
leads to a reduction in price. The present open market 
price for sugar is fully a halfpenny a pound below the 
Government price. 

This sequence of events is, and always has been, so per- 
sistent, and is so familiar to every man engaged in business, 
that it is extraordinary to note the way in which apparently 
well-informed newspapers begin to elamour for Govern- 
ment action directly a slight rise in prices makes itself 
felt. All that is necessary when prices rise is to let the 
fact be known as widely as possible, and to this extent 
our present newspaper agitation may perhaps be doing 
good, for by advertising and exaggerating the rise in 
prices in the United Kingdom it will help to stimulate 
merchants and producers throughout the world to consign 
their products here. So far, then, as commodities are 
concerned all we have to do is to wait till the rise in prices 
produces an increased supply, and until that in turn brings 
prices down again. It is quite certain that we shall not 
have to wait long, quelled only that the Government do 
not interfere with any fresh quack remedies on the lines 
of Mr. McKenna’s gamble in sugar. 

The Hampshire labourer who declared that what the 
nation wanted was “ fewer o’ they black parsons and more 
o’ they black pigs” was certainly right about the pigs. 
We want more corn. But the surest way to get it, and to 
make people realize that it will pay them to grow it and 
sell it, is for the price to rise—for a time. ‘The rush to 
grow rich out of wheat will soon bring it down again. 
High prices are Nature’s cure for scarcity. The dema- 
gogue’s or quack statesman’s cure is low prices by law— 
a remedy far more dangerous than the disease. It pro- 
duces and makes permanent the disease it sets out 
to cure. 

A far more troublesome problem is that created by the 
shortage of labour. This evil cannot be cured merely by 
waiting. It is immediately due to the call of the nation 
for a very large number of men of all classes in the New 
Armies, and to the active employment of an increased 
number of other men in the provision of war materials 
of all kinds, or in the performance of subsidiary war 
work, such as loading and unloading ships and railway 
trucks carrying war material. So heavy, indeed, are the 
Government demands both for soldiers and for what we 
may call war-workers that it is surprising that the dearth 
of labour in industry generally has not made itself felt to 
an even greater extent. The probable reason is that we 
have normally in this country a considerable number of 
persons who are doing little or no active work, and a very 
much larger proportion of persons who are not working 
fall time. The partial or complete absorption of these has 
met the primary demands of the War Office, and it is 
only as our Armies have grown bigger, while simultaneous! 
our ordinary trade has been mainly re-established, that the 
dearth of labour has made itself felt. It is felt in the 
docks at London and Liverpool and other ports, where 
ships cannot be unloaded rapidly enough, partly because 
there is not a sufficient supply of men to do the work, 
with the result that ships are unduly detained in harbour, 
thus diminishing the carrying power of our mercantile 
marine, and forcing up freights, and consequently prices. 
The shortage of labour is also being felt in many of the 
North Country mills. It is being felt by farmers in nearly 
every county. 

By the nature of the case the difficulty is one we cannot 
expect completely to overcome. We must have men for 
the Army, and we must employ a large number of other 
men and women to keep the Army supplied. There are, 
however, certain palliatives which might be adopted. In 
the first place, there is the very obvious remedy of utilizing 
the labour of Belgian refugees in this country. Unfor- 
tunately this remedy or alleviation of the trouble is blocked 
by the conservatism of the Labour Party. The idea of 





introducing any kind of new labour is anathema to Trade 
Unionists, and they appear to be incapable of understand. 
ing that under present conditions the introduction of 
Belgian labour could not possibly have the results which 
they fear in normal circumstances. The extent to 
which this boycotting of foreign labour is carried was 
illustrated the other day when the Dutch dockers in 
Rotterdam, who were short of work, offered to come to 
London for a limited period, provided they were paid 
London Trade Union rates of wages. The English Dockers’ 
Union replied with the amazing misstatement that there 
was no shortage of dock labour in the Port of London. If 
the Government would carry out their proper business of 
protecting the freedom of labour, they would be doing far 
more useful work than in experimenting with State ccntrol 
of prices. 

But though the employment of Belgians and of Dutch- 
men might considerably relieve the dearth of labour in 
many districts, we could not expect that it would com- 
pletely satisfy the full demand. There is, however, in our 
own country a further important source of labour supply 
which has not yet been touched—namely, the supply of 
able-bodied women who are at present doing little or no 
work. A considerable number of well-to-do women have 
been organizing themselves into Volunteer Corps and 
parading the streets in a quasi-uniform of khaki. They 
would be far better employed if they were setting their 
poorer sisters an example of how to assist their country 
by doing agricultural work. There is very little agricul- 
tural labour in which women cannot help. Throughout 
France the autumn harvest was gathered in, and the 
ground prepared for next year’s crop, largely by women. 
In England women practically do next to nothing 
upon the land. There has grown up, it appears, a 
social prejudice among the wage-earning classes ag:vinst 
women doing any agricultural work, and if only that 
prejudice could be broken down the existing shortzge of 
labour for farm work could largely be relieved. We 
suggest that well-to-do women of the leisured classes could 
do no more useful service at the present moment than by 
themselves undertaking a certain amount of farm work, 
if only to serve as an example to their less well-to-do 
sisters. Only this weck we saw a lady—a nurse in a 
hospital—helping to cut down a tree, and greatly enjoying 
the use of axe and saw. Why should not women do 
hedging and ditching, and the less hard work in cowshed 
and stable? Their gentleness and lightness of hand 
would make them supreme in the raising of young 
stock—in the lambing sheds and the cow-house. A 
milkmaid is a much more natural creature than a 
milkman. 

A further point of great practical importance arises in 
connexion with the economic situation. A huge sum, 
now reaching nearly £4,500,000, has been contributed 
to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. The money was asked 
for in the belief that there would be a vast amount 
of distress caused by the war. That belief has not 
been justified by events. Broadly speaking, there is no 
serious distress in the country at the present time except 
among a limited section of the professional classes. 
The great mass of the wage-earning population is probably 
better off than at any previous period. Tens of thousands 
of women are now drawing fer their families from the 
Government much more money than they ever received 
from their husbands. In such circumstances it would 
be worse than folly to dissipate the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund by extra doles. The best thing that could be 
done would be to close down altogether the expenditure 
side of the Prince of Wales’s Fund, and we sincerely 
trust that an announcement as to the future action 
of those who control the Fund made in Thursday’s 
Times is meant to point in this direction. The money 
is not wanted now, but it will certainly be wanted 
when the war comes to an end. Then there will be 
thousands of men returning from the front seeking 
employment and not finding it. There will also be 
thousands of men thrown out of their present employ- 
ment in the manufacture of Army supplies, and unable 
for weeks and months to obtain civil employment. Of 
necessity the closing down of a great war must mean a 
tremendous dislocation of industry. It is then that the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund would be of enormous value to 








tide over the period between the ending of the war and the 
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re-establishment of normal peace conditions in commerce 
and industry. Stay-at-home Jacob must not be allowed to 
forestall manly, combative Esau and take for himself the 
blessing which was meant for the son whois now absent in 


the field. 








THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
By a Unionist M.P. 


A* the date fixed for the meeting of Parliament 

approaches, it will be regarded by many of us with 
different feelings, by all of us, probably, with mixed 
feelings. By a startling innovation in our usual practice, 
the House of Lords resumed its meetings nearly a month 
before the House of Commons, and at a crisis of infinite 
importance conducted weighty debates which held the 
attention of the nation, while the doors of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly were closed, and criticism was denied 
to the popularly elected House. It is not surprising that 
doubts were raised as to the wisdom of so prolonged an 
adjournment of the House of Commons at a period so pro- 
foundly critical. The nation watches with breathless interest 
the development of the stupendous struggle, and its atten- 
tion is absorbed in the incidents of that struggle. Never was 
a soverer strain of self-suppression demanded at a moment 
when the natural desire would be to seek for light and 
information, and to bring to the common stock whatever 
of well-considered suggestion or of legitimate criticism 
might be available for the attainment of the supreme aim 
on which our future as an Empire depends. This restraint 
is called for at a moment when the Press finds its usual 
freedom severely restricted, and when information, not 
only as to details, but as to the general scope of our 
policy, is doled out with the most rigid parsimony. 
‘The course pursued may have been dictated by sound 
reasons. In any case, we agree that it is the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to exercise patience and forbearance, and 
to submit without question to any necessary curtailment 
of inquiry and of criticism. The leaders of the Unionist 
Party have been the first to inculcate this, both by precept 
and example, and we entirely endorse the view that we 
ought to be careful to err on the side of self-restraint, 
even if it be at the expense of some impatience on the part 
ofa large part of the nation, which feels itself impelled to 
call for more light. The only limit upon this restraint 
must be if it causes any slackness or apathy on the part 
of the people, and if it should give rise to an underlying 
feeling of distrust which may have hurtful results. It is 
with this supreme aim in view that the Unionist Party 
must steer its course between undue compliance on the 
one hand, and anything that would savour of ill-timed 
questioning or captious criticism on the other. Above all, 
it must be our fixed resolve to allow no partisan motive to 
influence our action at a juncture like this. 

In spite of some very captious and irresponsible criticism 
in part of the Radical Press, no fair judgment can pro- 
nounce that the action of the Unionist leaders in the 
House of Lords during the first week of January was such 
as to cause the smallest difficulty to the Government. The 
deliberate opinion of the Lord Chancellor conveyed his 
sense of the fairness and moderation of all that was said 
by the Opposition leaders, and his words dispose com- 
pletely of all the backbiting of the Radical organs of 
the Press. We think that the refusal of information on 
certain points was carried rather far, and we regret that 
it was unfortunately impossible for the Secretary of State 
for War to be present at the most important debate of that 
short Session. But we make no further protest against 
these incidents, and we pay no attention to the singularly 
ill-considered suggestion of certain Radical organs that 
Lord Kitchener’s absence was due to a deliberate wish to 
“snub” the leaders of the Opposition. Lord Kitchener 
stated that his duties compelled his absence, and that 
assurance we accept implicitly. 

But it is certain that the debates of these three nights 
in the House of Lords were closely followed; were can- 
vassed throughout the country; and produced no small 
effect upon public opinion. We are thankful for the light 
which t 7 threw upon many questions of the first import- 
ance; and it can hardly be matter of surprise if some are 


found to think that upon these questions the Representa- 
tive Assembly had a right to be concurrently heard. No 








doubt the turn of that Assembly must come, but we cannot 
forget that the march of events at a crisis like this does 
not wait for Parliamentary convenience, and that the 
nation must form its opinion—on sufficient or insufficient 
grounds—and shape its attitude towards this stupendous 
struggle, from week to week, and not at long and arbitrar 
intervals. We would much regret if that attitude should 
be disturbed by any undue stifling of legitimate inquiry 
or any unnecessary silencing of criticism. Such disturb- 
ance would in the end tell adversely upon the freedom of 
action which the responsible Government are entitled to 
claim, and which will assuredly be accorded to them by the 
Unionist Party. 

It remains to consider the conditions under which the 
Representative House will shortly meet. The meeting of 
the Chamber of Deputies at Paris on January 12th wae 
viewed with some misgiving in certain quarters in France. 
The French Government desired that Parliament “ should 
become partners with them” in the conduct of the war, 
and, in that view, decided upon the meeting. The party 
of the Right—less attached to Parliamentary traditions— 
feared that the assembly might prove the signal for the 
renewal of party disputes which have been suspended 
during the war, and urged that the usual sittings might 
be postponed. Once assembled for the new Session the 
Chamber cannot be prorogued for five months, and some 
thought that during these necessary five months discussions 
might arise which would break the spirit of unity, and would 
interfere with the absorbing attention which every French 
citizen desires to be given to the prosecution of the war. 
That feeling did not generally prevail, and it is understood 
that, while the Session will continue for its usual length, 
the Chamber will be subject to frequent, and perhaps long, 
adjournments—it now stands adjourned until the 28th 
inst.—and that only those topics which the war renders 
urgent will form the staple of its business. 

In our own case we have no fear that the Government 
will find themselves embarrassed in their supreme work by 
any captious criticism. Any request for information, any 
desire for the elucidation of guiding principles, will 
assuredly be subordinated, so far as the Unionist Party 
is concerned, to the far more important object of giving 
a free hand to those who are responsible for the conduct 
of the war, and of allowing no advantage to the enemy. 
The one motive which will animate any such inquiries will 
be that of allaying any doubts which might affect the 
spirit of the nation, and of maintaining that alertness and 
earnestness of public opinion which are essential in a 
Constitution such as ours to the successful prosecution of 
a great national work. So long as this is provided for, no 
pertinacious desire for cross-examination, and no strained 
exercise of criticism, will prove a temptation to the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition. 

The House of Commons must, then, enter upon its 
“partnership,” and exercise those responsible functions, 
which the Constitution assigns toit. ‘That it should do so 
is not a danger but a security to the Government. That 
Constitution is on its trial, and we fully believe that it will 
surmount the ordeal. History, no doubt, proves that great 
junctures have at times to be met by drastic means. But 
we have not yet come, nor do we believe that we shall 
come, to the necessity of a Dictatorship “to save the 
commonwealth from detriment.” We shall proceed 
according to the orderly methods of constitutional govern- 
ment: and in those methods due criticism, guided by 
patriotic motives, is not a hindrance, but a help. 

But if Parliament is to discharge its functions properly 
two mutually complementary self-denying ordinances must 
prevail. It is the bounden duty of the Opposition, 
recognizing the supreme crisis which lies before us, to 
exercise any rights of criticism with watchful forbearance, 
to avoid any appearance of disunion—which would, we 
believe, be a falsification of the real spirit of the nation— 
and to restrain inquiry within those limits which the 
responsible authorities, for adequate reasons, indicate as 
needful. That self-denial will, we are satisfied, be exercised 
in no grudging spirit. 

A corresponding duty rests upon the Government. The 
nation and its representatives are, or ought to be, absorbed 
in one task, involving issues of life and death. No party 
politics must be allowed to intervene at such a moment, 
and no partisan advantage can be sought. This is a 
primary condition of any cordial co-operation ; aud upon 
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co-operation the nation will assuredly insist. No aspiration 

be abandoned by adhering to this self-evident duty, 
and no legitimate advantage is surrendered. In this supreme 
crisis all party issues must remain exactly as they now 
stand. Let the opposing parties meet again in combat, 
when the vastly greater work is accomplished, exactly as 
they were before the war. 

n this basis, and on no other, can union be preserved, 
and the unseemliness of a General Election during the 
continuance of the war avoided. The burden of guilt will 
lie heavy upon the head of the party that defies either of 
these obligations ; and the nation will assuredly demand a 


ae See Unionist M.P 


[We agree with the spirit of the above article, and 
believe that “Unionist M.P.” expresses faithfully the 
general feeling in the party. We desire to see the right of 
the Opposition to ask for information preserved, but 
guarded not only by the right of the Government to 
refuse information, but also by the duty of the Opposition 
to accept that refusal even if they think it wrong and ill- 
timed. “If you say you cannot tell us, we will say no more. 
You are driving, not we, and you may rest assured that we 
shall not snatch at the reins or impede your action.” We 
entirely agree with what “ Unionist M.P.” says as to the 
duty of the Government not to take advantage of the 
Opposition by pressing on contentious non-war measures. 
If, Scoeee. they were to do anything so base, we Unionists 
must suffer and endure. If the Government like to 
say: “ You are at our mercy, and we mean to take full 

vantage of the fact,” we shall not attempt to raise the 
country against them while the war lasts. That the 
Government will take such an advantage we do not, how- 
ever, believe-—Ep. Spectator. } 








COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 
AWN knows s0 little of his own heart that he is scarcely 
more competent than one of his friends to say what 
his feelings will be in circumstances which he has not yet 
experienced. Courage is an attribute of the heart, and there- 
fore men often examine themselves closely, but in vain, as to 
what their conduct will be in the pinch of mortal danger. Of 
all mistakes that are made in these introspections, the 
greatest, and perhaps the most common, is to mistrust or 
blame oneself on the discovery that great courage is naturally 
wanting. To be able to dare everything because nothing is 
feared is—so far as merit goes—to be classed with the ferocious 
beasts. The civilized man who says he does not know fear 
would probably be a dull and unsympathetic companion even 
if he were not a liar. It matters little to any one but the man 
himself what a man’s feelings are in a supreme test; he will 
be jadged by his conduct. People sometimes propose 
imaginary tests for themselves im order that they may not 
shrink from the real situation when it comes, but may 
recognize it as no worse, if no better, than something upon 
which their mind has already dwelt. But these self-examina- 
tions may easily become a kind of morbid self-consciousness, and 
are all necessarily based on the generally misleading idea that 
heroism must be a natal quality. The greatest hero may be 
the man who fears most. Certainly if two men, one naturally 
timid and the other naturally bold, performed eyually brave 
services, the timid man would be the greater hero. In the 
South African War a profoundly wise snub and a wholesome 
eriticism were received by a Subaltern from his Colonel 
after an engagement. “Well, how did you get on?” the 
Colonel asked. The Subaltern, who had just been under 
fire, and a rather hot fire, for the first time, and was con- 
scious of having borne himself well, said with elaborate 
modesty: “I didn’t know that I was such a funk before, Sir. 
I didn’t like it at all at firet. But afterwards I felt——” 
Here the Colonel interrupted him impatiently with: “Who 
cares a damn what you felt? I want to know what you 
did.” 

If it be true—and what could be more true ?—that fool- 
hardiness often proceeds from ignoranve, it must be 
unprofitable to try to assess the quality of men’s motives 
in action. Brave soldiers who have led memorable charges 
have been known to eay that they rushed on in order to end 
the danger as soon as possible. The Romans understood the 


subtlety of what is in any ease rightly called courage 





Audendo magnus tegitur timor was said in effect by several 
writers. And the French have a similar proverb that courage 
is often an effect of fear. Bravado may rear itself on terror, 
just as effrontery sometimes proceeds from shyness. Tempera- 
ment plays queer tricks with humanity. There are women 
who will ride vicious horses, but are afraid to cross a London 
street. A very curious story of the workings of an inherited 
temperament used to be told about a member of one of the 
irregular corps in the South African War. His discomfiture 
under fire was so great that he scarcely had control over his 
behaviour. It amounted to an acute nervous disease. He 
was a good fellow who desired to do himself and his corps 
credit, and when it was recognized that he could not help 
himself he was employed whenever possible with the camp 
guard or on similar duties. When the corps reached one of 
the large towns this man, who had been tormented for weeks 
by a raging tovthache, visited a dentist. The dentist informed 
him that so many teeth must be pulled out that he must 
virtually undergo a small operation, and proposed that an 
appointment should be made with an anaesthetist for another 
day. The “scallywag” replied that he did not wish to wait 
and did not care about the anaesthetic, and, in fine, told the 
dentist to “ go ahead.” Accordingly the dentist went abcad, 
and afterwards inquired among members of the irregular corps 
about the personality of their remarkable comrade, who bad 
shown such an amazing power of endurance in the chair. 
Never, said he, had he known such pluck. For two hours the 
man had suffered acute agony without flinching or showing a 
sign of impatience. Surely, he concluded, this fellow must 
be a very brave soldier. Thus the fact, difficult to explain, 
was that the man could not face an unknown danger, but was 
equal to any degree of suffering of which he understood in 
advance the nature and the limit, 
Wordsworth said :— 
“ Fear hath a hundred eyes, that all agrea 
To plague her beating heart.” 

It might be supposed that the men of the quickest appre- 
hension and the highest power of imagination would be the 
greatest cowards. But this is not so. To the glorious credit 
of civilization, the same cultivated senses which feed the 
recognition of danger exalt the will to make any sacrifice of 
self to noble ends. The bodily system is capable of endless 
adaptations and compensations. If an invention is thrust 
upon the world that is to make war too horrible to be 
tolerated any more, the human brain devises a method of pro- 
tection; or if it cannot do that, it reconciles itself calmly 
to the prospect of a higher mortality than was ever known 
before. What, after all, can be done with the human body 
worse than to destroy it? It should not be expected that 
man will cringe and cower. If he can contemplate a mortal 
danger for several days or weeks, and then carry out the 
orders jot by jot as they were planned, he is capable of any- 
thing. And this test is regularly imposed on our soldiers 
and sailors in thie war, iu which battles run mto weeks 
instead of hours. Fear, as we all know, is increased by hesi- 
tation, but fate has brought it about that the highest exactions 
ever made on courage should be required when hesitation or 
delay is implicit in the conditions of the warfare. No 
doubt a long delay must affect the moral of any troops 
in the world. It would be a miracle if troops who 
have dug themselves in and stayed in trenches for 
several months should be able to advance across the open 
with all their former dash when the time comes to move. 
Will our splendid soldiers be equal even to this? If so, we 
shall have to say that such troops were never before seen. 
They will do what we venture to say the Germans, for all 
their admitted bravery, would not be able to do. It isa 
common observation among officers that troops who lie down 
even for a temporary delay or rest under fire cannot be 
persuaded to advance again so easily as at the beginning. 
In the war in Cuba a National Guard regiment lay down 
under cover at the foot of the grassy slopes that led up to the 
hill of San Juan outside Santiago de Cuba. When the order 
for the final rush came they could not be moved, thongh they 
had done well hitherto, and were indeed quite as good as other 
regiments which took part in the assault. Probably no single 
man in the regiment felt that the responsibility was his. H 
each man bad been alone he would certainly have gone on, 
on the principle that, though he might be afraid, he was 
still more afraid of being seen publiely to shirk. But 
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the spirit of hesitation in the mass, vaguely shared and 
communicated throughout the battalion, was a thing that 
could not be dealt with. For the same reason panic 
seizes the mass more readily than the individual. If the 
sense of support is strong in a trained body of men, so is 
the rare but very real sense of some overwhelming impending 
catastrophe that makes men’s sanity and resolution shrink to 
a pin-point. In the Greek flight to Larissa in 1897 there was 
a mad, jumbled rush along the high road in which men were 
thrown off their feet or off their horses and trodden to death. 
No Turks were pursuing them, but every man’s power of 
reason or argument was engulfed in the general loss of 
responsibility. Some of them fired on a bright patch of light 
which flooded out from the door of an inn on to the road. 
Why this should have caused them to fire is a mystery. One 
can only surmise that the light seemed to be a spot where 
something was happening, and as whatever happened was 
dangerous, that something must be ended. Thus might one 
reason in a bad dream. Of course this kind of panic can 
happen only among partially disciplined troops. Our con- 
fidence in our own Expeditionary Force is profound, for the 
very reason that we know that their courage is something 
much better than a brilliant inspiration. It is the habit of 
men with whom the right thing has become instinctive. 





PAGES OF WAR. 
FAINT jingle of steel-work, the soft squelch of horses’ 
feet churning the clayey hillside track, the sharp report 
of a cracking branch, a muffled oath, and the phantom 
squadron, flickering across the crest-line like the nightmarish 
shadows of a cinema-screen, plunges into the milky twilight 
of the spellbound hollow. Sable and silver, stencilled by the 
mist-filtered autumn moon, the ghostly cavalcade threads the 
aisles of solemn aspens, dreaming in the still unreality of 
huge subaqueous weeds. What magic lurks about them in 
the dank undergrowth by the brooding mere, where the flap 
of startled wings tears the gloom as the horses turn greedily 
to drink? Evil are the rank herbs they trample, evil the 
oozing soil netted with tangled roots; the stifled screams of 
children have stirred this heavy silence, where Gilles de Rais 
of old held revel for the Witches’ Sabbath ... have maybe 
echoed again in the broad daylight after six hundred years, 
when blood-maniacs as ingeniously merciless as he passed here 
a few days since. 

Now flames of purest gold thaw the horror of the foul 
courtyard in the long-abandoned grange, and scare the bats 
that circle above the jostling croups. Figures with flashing 
torches warily probe the rotten barns where sudden chasms 
gape over musty cells. A drove of squealing pigs charges 
blindly through the squadron: saddles clatter to the ground, 
the rusty pump grinds with feeble gurglings, dixies hiss 
gently on the throbbing logs, the mumble of a hundred nose- 
bags sounds content. Uncanniness has fled into the dim 
woods. 

A subaltern, wonderfully spotless in spite of the long 
march, is heard complaining of the smells, 

A cup of coffee? With the storm hurling handfuls of 
heavy drops against the rattling window, and the valley an 
unplumbed chasm of driving mist, a refusal can only be 
formal. The neat little old woman, twinkling like some 
steeple-hatted fairy godmother of bygone days, bustles about 
the trim two-roomed cottage that clings perilously on the 
forest slope, and stirs the sizzling logs. With her clogs and 
black worsted Maintenon head-dress, she might have pattered 
to market two hundred years ago and have been as well in the 
fashion as now. And how good her coffee is, after a start at 
dawn and the long wait in the inexorable rain! What matter 
though the bread be a trifle stale? The welcome is as rare 
and fresh as the grandam’s apple cheeks. 

The Prussians? Yes, they were here only the day before. 
Loot? Only her watch ... but the faint sigh of resignation 
and the finger pointed to the nail in the mantelpiece where it 
had ticked for thirty years deny the adverb. The watch of a 
penniless old country wife, some valueless, innocent-looking 
turnip, no doubt—what 2 present to send home to Gretchen— 
if it has not been flung away in the first ditch ! 

Yes, she was very frightened—she had heard des histoires— 
0 frightened that she has not eaten for thirty-six hours... . 


Horribly ashamed of his thoughtless hunger—greed, if you 
will—the officer gropes in his pocket. “ Non, non,” and again 
“non,” as he awkwardly passes her the coin which she returns 
with a shake of the bead. “Souvenir!” The magic word 
melts her scruples into a misty smile, and she stands weighing 
the fat silver disc—fat as the stolen watch—on her honest, 
gnarled palm. “Je prierai pour vous,” 


Who would have thought that the joy of sitting up late 
could cloy and fade so soon? Yet already the two little 
girls—one of them is a boy—with straight-cropped fringes 
and inky saucer-eyes invading the Latin pallor of their chubby 
cheeks, are almost fretting for bed. Where is Félicienne? 
Coquetting in the kitchen, no doubt, with some mud-plastered 
motor-cyclist. They are tired of wandering aimlessly from 
room to room of the huge villa, whose heavy, middle-class 
opulence disarms by its sheer ignorance of subtlety: tired of 
being good while mother shrugs and makes fin-like motions 
with her tapering fingers as she argues against the tall, fair- 
haired officer with the pretty band on his arm. What a lot 
of them there are, drowsily leaning on the sham Renaissance 
tables or rolled in rugs, carpets, curtains, on the tiled floor! 
Mother must buy Toto a gold-laced cap like that of the 
massive-shouldered man who nibbles cigarette after cigarette 
as though working against the time-limit of a wager, and 
keeps stroking the back of his head in a gesture of habit or 
of worry. 

“Partir? Mais nous n’avons pas d'essence... il n'y« 
plus de-carbure.”” But it isno use shrugging and smiling and 
flapping those long black lashes. With a final pout of 
vexation mother vanishes up the sballow stairs, to reappear ia 
hat and cloak, with a fresh snowfall of poudre de ris, 
Félicienne, thrice summoned from the depths, seizes her 
charges, and there is a frantic buttoning of boots that drag 
and pinch the fat little calves. “ Mais tume fais mal!” The 
holiday evening ends in a hail of tears, to which the far-off 
grating of a starting-lever makes fit accompaniment. 


The two-hour luncheon interval is over, and the afternoon 
tornado begins afresh. Huddled at the bottom of their sickle- 
shaped canyons, flattening themselves like limpets under the 
craggy overhang, the men stare upwards at the slit of leaden 
sky, listening in dry-lipped anxiety or seeming indifference to 
the earth-shaking passage of invisible overhead trains. In the 
air, not so far above their heads, giant hands are ripping 
mammoth lengths of linen that end in a tawny flash, a 
monstrous thump, and a geyser of black spray that patters 
finely on the letter-block which an officer, hunkered in his 
burrow, is propping against his drawn-up knees. A stale 
smell of rotten fish poisons the tainted air. 

On the skyline, behind the trenches, backed by sagging 
clouds, a black windmill vertically stretches its motionless 
sails like a crucifix upheld in stark protest against iniquity. 
Grim symbol of pain and mercy, it bas forgotten its homely 
use. The flicker of a spun half-sovereign, a fat clump of oily 
smoke knobbed with bulging curves like a cluster of toy 
balloons, and instantly its side begins to bleed a stain of fire 
that swiftly spreads and brightens. Clearer the cross stands 
out against the blazing trunk, as the licking flames pick out 
every rib of the framework in spidery silhouette. Now it isa 
huge Chinese lantern glowing with inward light. Then the 
body begins to bend and crumple, swaying and writhing as it 
fights for life. Suddenly, in its last agony, the arms begin to 
move. Faster and faster they whirl, as driven by some mighty 
sea-borne wind. The symbol is gone, it is no more than a 
poor human thing brought back by deliriam to its primitive 
self, 

A crash, a glory of upward-flying sparks, and nothing 
remains in the dusk but a reddening, fading stump. 


You would have said that a legion of monkeys had swarmed 
through the cottage where the squadron mess has encamped. 
Every drawer and cupboard in the overheated kitchen yawns 
limp and broken. Chairs, crockery, humbly hideous pictures, 
reeling and shattered—not an object but is a mute memorial 
of silly, vicious outrage. In the bedroom beyond, an inde- 
scribable litter of piled débris underlines the tale of invasion 
—poor useless finery rent and scattered with industriously 








petty spite; linen with its cheap lace picked to fragments, 
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broken tubes on a grimy card oozing their fifteen-centime 
scent, a tawdry clock elaborately disembowelled, a half-burnt 
imitation ostrich-feather stripped from a telescoped hat, great 
rinds of clay trodden into the white bed-cover. 

How has the green and yellow parrot escaped? Was it 
earelessness or a refinement of cruelty that left it, without food 
er water, to peck the bara of its cage until exhaustion came? 
Even its masters in their flight had overlooked it; possibly 
the vandals have done the same. The tiny black winking 
eye, dull now like an old boot-button, has witnessed them in 
silent terror from a lair of piteously ruffled feathers—has 
watched the cyclone break through the house, and pass. Who 
are these others who have come, pink-faced and dust-coloured, 
with their quiet ways and monosyllabic speech? Half-sense- 
Jess with fasting, through the metal prison the parched bird 
secs them eat and drink. 

And then the water-trough is filled and bread crumbled 
through the wires. The blue tongue pecks and laps, almost 
too stiff and swollen to swallow. Only afterwards does the 
bird realize that the merciless spring-door stands open. A 
eantious claw timidly grasps the sil], a moment’s pause and 
flutter, then an emerald streak whirs through the window, to 
perch, dazed with freedom, in the little garden that weeds 
already claim. 

Spread your wings and fly, bird, though the cage has 
eramped you—spread them soon! A lithe Indian with sinuous 
fingers and glinting coffee-eyes is leering over the gate: the 
hour of tiffin is not yet past. 

The indecent disorder of yesterday’s unswept table—broken 
meats of some unhallowed banquet—eo the shell-stricken town 
appears in the widening winter dawn. 

Last night there was singing and cheers and shouting, the 
surging of human floods this way and that, in the rattle of 
musketry that bubbled like a boiling pot under dark heavens 
split and blinded with the glare of man-wrought thunder: 
there were great orange clouds of flame-lit smoke from build- 
ings that swiftly sank in upon themselves, there were hoarse 
eries of victory and hoarser moans of death. Now there is 
abeer silence: not a breath stirs among these riven houses 
that lean and hover Pisa-fashion, poised in dizzy angles that 
mo maddest architect dare dream of: not a step falls on the 
eobbled street that some monstrous mole has humped: no 
tramway risks the buckled switchback of twisted rails, pitted 
with giant cups that gape inkily black in the surrounding 
white. For during the night snow has softly fallen, smoothing 
away detail with the remote, unswerving ease of an historian’s 
ehill phrases. Yesterday those rounded boulders may have 
been men or horses: they are now no more than the clay which 
they must become. 

The sharp trees darken and gain focus against the pale 
sereen of daylight: wondrous subtleties of faintest colour 
flush and strengthen in the East. Nowa timid tendril of thin 
smoke slowly uncurle above acrazy chimney. Presently an 
old woman, flat-backed and high-shouldered with immemorial 
years, ventures forth, bucket in band. Contemptuous Death, 
patient for a little while, has passed her by. The well-chain 
ereaks and rattles: the whimpering child in the half-ruined 








kitchen shall have its morning soup. Mixes. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
— 
HOW CLAUSEWITZ FAILED TO UNDERSTAND 
NAPOLEON. 


[To Tue Epiror oF rue “ Srecrator.”’} 


S1r,—In his strength as in his weakness Clausewitz was the 
ehild of his time. Living in a period of great events, in which 
he was himself an actor, the intimate friend of remarkable 
men like Scharnhorst and Gneieenau, he had every opportunity 
of taking large views of the history of his time. He further 
strengthened his grasp of affairs by his historical studies. No 
one better knew than he the changing nature of war, and no 
one tried harder to discover what were its permanent features. 
Yet there were limitations which he could not transcend. 
Better than any of his contemporaries he understood the 
yelation between war and policy. If wars are conflicts between 
States, every war will derive its character from that of the 
States engaged in it. The nationalization of the State, carried 





out in France during the Revolution, involved the nationaliza.- 
tion of war, and gave it that character of tremendous energy 
which bas made modern wars resemble, in the magnitude of 
the forces which they let loose, the workings of the elemental 
powers of Nature. Those who, like Clausewitz, perceived this 
characteristic of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars were 
subject toa rebound from, or a reaction against, what had 
seemed the enlightenment of the eighteenth century. There 
had been too much abstract theory of war, too much artificial 
strategy, too many original systems, too many clever devices or 
short cuts by which the sweat and bloodshed of reality could 
be avoided. The group of men of whose ideas Clausewitz 
was the exponent had realized that in war as in all the 
important affairs of life common-sense and character count 
for infinitely more than abstract systems deduced from 
assumed first principles. What Clausewitz produced was 
therefore a theory of common-sense applied to war. His 
general conclusions correspond to the natural thoughts and 
instincts of the ordinary man. He attempts, with great 
success, to show that those conclusions are right; that they 
are in accord with the real logic of war and with the experi- 
ence of the best-known wars of the past. This successful 
but laborious effort to demonstrate common-sense makes his 
work, though helpful to generals and statesmen, exceedingly 
hard to read and digest. 

Perhaps because he rightly attaches so much importance 
to the spiritual aspect of war, to the preponderance in it of 
what are commonly moral forces, or of what Bismarck called 
the imponderabilia, Clausewitz neglects what might be 
called its artistic element. In his conception of war there is 
no finesse. Yet he was an unqualified admirer of Napoleon, the 
great artist in war and the master of finesse, and spent the best 
part of his life either in fighting against him or in writing the 
history of his campaigns. He has a chapter on the character of 
a modern battle, and describes it as the gradual consumption of 
the opposing forces, as though they were masses of wet powder 
slowly burning away, until the commander of one side makes 
the discovery that he still has some fresh troops left while 
his opponent has none. The reserve formed by these fresh 
troops is then thrown into the fight, which its momentum 
decides. This is the description of a battle withont a plan. 
But the great phenomenon of the lifetime of Clausewitz was 
the Napoleonic battle, which was just the opposite of the 
picture thus drawn by Clausewitz. Napoleon always had a 
plan, and usually carried it out. He would engage the enemy 
along his whole front with a part of his force, and when all 
the enemy’s troops were thus occupied would bring down 
another part of his force, as a rule from a distant point 
against one of the enemy’s flanks, which had to be weakened 
to parry this fresh attack. Then against the point thus 
weakened he would launch a reserve kept ready and at hand 
for the purpose. There is no trace in the work of Clausewitz 
of a grasp of this kind of Napoleonic battle. Thus there 
seems to be a great gap at the very centre of his natural 
history of war. The explanation of the omission is quite 
simple. Until long after the death of Clausewitz the materials 
out of which the military history of Napoleon’s campaigns 
could be produced were not available. The publication of 
Napoleon’s correspondence did not begin till thirty years 
after Clausewitz had finished his work, and the publication 
of the records of the French War Office not until nearly 
another thirty years had elapsed. The Napoleonic battle as 
we now know it has had, so to speak, to be rediscovered during 
the last quarter of a century by the labours of French officers 
attached to the historical department of the French General 
Staff. 

Nor did Clausewitz grasp Napoleon’s method of handling 
his army during a campaign. He thinks that Napoleon 
assembled his army in a great mass, and then marched it by 
the shortest route towards the enemy’s capital, being sure by 
following that plan to meet the enemy’s principal force. The 
subtleties of Napoleon’s procedure escaped the observation of 
the Prussian philosopher. Napoleon spread his army over a 
great area of the theatre of war; he kept it united, not by 
massing it together, but by incessant arrangements for instant 
concentration if that should become necessary, and by taking 
care never to allow the enemy to interpose between its parts. 
His army was a network rather than a mass, the divisions or 
army corps representing the knots where the threads of the 
net cross one another. This mobile net was thrown round one 
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of the enemy’s flanks, and then the strings were pulled until 
the enemy was caught and obliged to fight. At that moment 
the knots coalesced into masses, and the fact that they were, 
until the last moment, spread over the country made it 
possible for Napoleon to arrange the peculiar scheme of battle 
which bas just been described. It is not even true that 
Napoleon always aimed first at the enemy's principal force. 
He very often prepared for his great blow by a number of 
small ones. Here again were phenomena with which it was 
difficult for Clausewitz to be acquainted, because he had not 
the data ont of which they could be reconstructed, 

One of the pet doctrines of Clausewitz was that the 
defensive is the stronger form of warlike action aiming at a 
negative result, the offensive the weaker form aiming at a 
positive result. It is rather a cumbrous way of saying that 
you need more troops for attack than for defence, and that 
you cannot expect by mere defence to destroy the enemy's 
army. Clausewitz was fond of his strong form, and had 
great faith in defence turned at the right moment into attack. 
He had been deeply impressed by the collapse of Napoleon’s 
army in Russia, and came to the conclusion that if you cnly 
had a country large enough nothing could e so effective as a 
retreat to the other end of it, if only you then still had an 
army able to turn and attack the invader. As a fact the 
Russian retreat in 1812 came about not by design, but from 
the weakness of the Russian forces and the incapacity of their 
generals. Clausewitz generalized upon a single instance 
which was far too exceptional to be the basis of a principle. 
It is perhaps a pity that he did not live to write an analysis 
of the Peninsular War and of the generalship of Wellington. 

The principles of strategy as they are expounded by Jomini 
are treated by Clausewitz with scant respect. He thinks that 
energy and determination are much more important than the 
lines of direction given to an army. But of two armies, each 
of which is brave, energetic, and determined, that one will 
probably have the advantage whose commander has a quicker 
sense for that geometrical element upon which Clausewitz 
pours his contempt. So necessary is it that a general should 
thoroughly command the principles of strategy as expounded 
by writers such as Jomini that Field-Marshal von der Goltz, 
probably the ablest of living German writers on war, has 
thought it necessary to write for the benefit of his Prussian 
comrades a popular exposition of just the kind of strategy 
which Jomini taught, and which Clausewitz thought, if not 
negligible, at any rate not worth much trouble. 

It seems to me not impossible that after the present war 
the work of Clausewitz may have lost some of its importance. 
The great truths which he preached are coming home to all 
men’s minds in presence of a national war of the largest 
dimensions. They will not soon be forgotten. English officers, 
a class which now includes all the best heads and hearts in the 
country between the ages of twenty and forty, will want to 
know something of war as a fine art. They will not find it 
in the works of Clausewitz and his school, but in the corre- 
spondence of Napoleon and in the records of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, which have been produced with so much care in 
recent years by the officers of the French Army. It is not to 
the Prussians they will turn, but to clear writers and powerful 
thinkers such as the Camons and the Colins, whose intellectual 
power is at this moment a valuable asset of the French General 
Staff.—I am, Sir, &c., SPENSER WILKINSON, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ORGANIZED RECRUITING. 

(To tae Epiror or tae “ Spectator,’’] 
Srr,—It may possibly be of some interest at this moment, 
when different principles and methods of recruiting are under 
discussion, to give a brief summary of an actual scheme 
devised and carried out in one Scottish county. This was the 
county of Orkney, where early in November it was realized 
that, though the Orkneys had already contributed a good 
proportion of men to the various branches of the Service, there 
were special reasons for further efforte—particularly in the 
interests of one branch, for which over eighty more men were 
needed. A Central Orkney Committee was first formed, 
comprising representative men from all over the county, with 
a small executive Sub-Committee to transact the actual business. 











This Central Committee then put into operation a scheme, of 
which the chief features were these :— 

(1) A circular letter was addressed to all the ministers of 
every denomination throughout the islands, asking them to 
make a strong pulpit appeal on the following Sunday, and 
indicating the lines which this appeal might follow. The 
appeal was universally made, and bad an excellent influence. 

(2) Local War Committees were appointed for every parish 
and island, requests to act upon them being sent to the 
ministers, doctor, Justices of the Peace, and schoolmaster in 
each district, and in many cases to one or two leading farmers. 
The duties which these Local Committees were asked to perform 
were: (a) The drawing up of a list of all the young men of 
military age within their district whom they conscientiously 
thought might serve their country. As a matter of fact, in 
almost every case the Local Committees preferred to send a 
full list of all men of military age, generally adding notes as 
to whether they were married or single, sometimes giving their 
ages, and occasionally adding notes as to their circumstances. 
(6) Bringing their influence to bear on these young men. 
(c) Making up a Roll of Honour for their district. Other 
services were also rendered, which will be mentioned presently ; 
but it may be said at once that this part of the scheme was 
entirely successful, and that too much credit cannot be given 
to these Local Committees for the valuable work they did. 

(3) In conjunction with an officer and a recruiting sergeant 
sent to Orkney by the Scottish Command, the Central Com- 
mittee arranged a series of public recruiting meetings through- 
out the islands, providing the speakers themselves, but leaving 
the details tothe Local Committees. A programme of patriotic 
songs and music was always interspersed between the speeches, 
and our experience proved that there can be no doubt of the 
value of a good song as a recruiting sergeant. By these means 
one hundred and thirty recruits were raised within three 
weeks (besides a number medically rejected)—a very good 
record for a remote agricultural population, largely denuded 
of young men by emigration, and already well represented in 
the King’s forces. 

At this point the schedule scheme of the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee was made known, and the Orkney 
Committee decided that their further efforts should be in the 
direction of assisting this. Through their Local Committees 
they were able to supply the Parliamentary Recruiting Com- 
mittee with the names and addresses of many housebolders 
not on the Voters’ Roll; and then, on their own account, they 
sent to each young man of military age in the islands a 
circular letter pointing out that the reply of the householders 
to the schedules depended on the young men themselves, and 
urging them to give very earnest attention to the call of duty. 
The Orkney schedules have only just been sent out, and the 
results are not yet known, but—apart from them—the Rolls 
of Honour (which as an additional incentive were all printed 
in the local papers) already show that in nine parishes or 
islands from 41 to 6°7 per cent. of the population are now 
serving their country, and, whatever be the results of the 
Committee’s efforts to obtain a good response to the schedules, 
I think there is no doubt that so far the results attest the 
value of organized voluntary efforts pushed well into every 
crevice of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. StorER CLouston. 





THE NEW ARMY OF OFFICERS. 


(To tux Eprrorz or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Many young rankers in our company have received 
commissions, Asan old Pablic School boy of mature years 
doing orderly sergeant’s work, I have often advised these 
young men as follows :— 

“Remember that these are war times. A vast number of you 
young officers are billeted out in big town and country houses, 
enjoying luxuries quite foreign to anything you have known in 
your own civil life. Let the men under you realize that you also 
are training for the stern realities of war by retiring early to bed 
and putting out your light also when the ‘ Last Post’ sounds. Let 
the men realize that you also are preparing for hardships by 
accepting the rougher conditions of a sleeping sack, blankets, and 
the floor. Give the men this example, and you will have done 
much to win that respect which is worth quite as much to the 
country as it is worth to you individually.” 

It is not possible to give twenty-nine thousand commissions 
in five months, raising roughly twenty-nine battalions of 
officers with a stroke of the pen, without fairly stringent rules 
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and regulations governing the lives of these men in their 
billets. In my non-commissioned duties I have seen enough 
to justify me in believing that one of the gravest temptations 
open to our young officers is the softness of their billets.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., An ORDERLY SERGEANT. 





CLAUSEWITZ AND THE POLICY OF 
“SCHRECKLICHKEIT.” 


(To rue Epiror or tax “Srecrator.”] 


Sim,—Your readers have cause to be grateful for the appear- 
ance of Professor Wilkinson’s illuminating summary in 
your issue of January 9th of the career of the author 
of Von Kriege. Will you let me offer my humble and 
somewhat conditional support to the view that Germany’s 
present manner of waging war in Belgium, in Eastern 
France, in Western Russia, would not have been likely 
to receive the sanction of Karl von Clausewitz? Your 
eminent contributor has inevitably quoted the maxim of 
Clausewitz that means must lead to some recognized end; 
that, in the game of truly great war, all operations must 
be combined for the attainment of an object of distinct 
military value. It is indisputable that Clausewitz, the son of 
an officer maimed for life in the Seven Years’ War; that the 
boy who himself entered the Prussian Army in his twelfth 
year, and not many months later took part in the campaign 
along the Rhine; that he who bad gained a sub-lieutenancy when 
fifteen years old; that the young man who in his twenty-first 
year, while at the “Allgemeine Kriegsschule” of Berlin, 
became the most successful and beloved pupil of Scharnhorst, 
the “ Vater seines Geistes ”—that Clausewitz, in short, had 
early come to regard war with grim and terrible seriousness. 
There are passages enough in the teaching of Clausewitz to 
warrant the belief that he would not have condemned the 
devil’s work of Germans of our own day on the ground of 
mere barbarity. Still, this most logical of war philosophers, 
this most severely practical and unwasteful of strategists, 
would have demanded a rigorous account of the military gain 
accruing from each act of crime. Clausewitz, as Chief of the 
General Staff under Thielemann, was detaining the abjectly 
incompetent Grouchy at Wavre, Clausewitz was within a few 
hours’ ride of Waterloo, while his frien@ Gneisenau, by 
agreement with Wellington and Blicher, was conducting the 
most remorseless pursuit known to history; yet Clausewitz 
was gladly reconciled to the horrors of that pursuit by the 
inestimable military profit derived from the annibilation of 
Napoleon’s last army, from the irretrievable ruin of Napoleon 
himself. Again, despite the far from convincing assurance 
of a lady friend of Clausewitz that he took the blackest 
view of everything—“er sah Alles schwarz”—there is 
abundant evidence of the fact that he who is at times held 
forth as the unscrupulous apologist, the ardent propagandist 
of unbridled ruthlessness in war, was of an unselfish, a 
eonstant, a manly, a noble nature. He was the attentive, 
respectful son of a brave father; he was a faithful 
brother; he was especially appreciated by Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, and others of the “year 1813,” as a loyal and 
sincere friend; above all, he proved himself the tenderest, 
most devoted, most chivalrously affectionate of husbands. 
Never was he tired of lavishing testimonies of enthusiastic 
admiration and love on his Countess, Marie von Briihl. In 
first informing Gneisenau of his betrothal, he wrote: “I have 
the least possible need for self-justification on the choice I 
have made: my future wife is very much more and very much 
better than I am.” The works that have secured him the 
foremost position among writers on war were composed in the 
society of all others most dear to him—“in dem Zimmer 
seiner Frau.” He was wont to declare that with her he dis- 
eussed everything: her presence was to him the consummation 
of all happiness on earth. To his entire freedom from delight 
im the praise of readers, or in the general vanity of author- 
ship, his wife bears emphatic evidence: “His determination 
that what he wrote should appear for the first time after his 
death is the clearest proof that no idle longing after praise 
and recognition, no trace whatever of egotistical motive, was 
mingled with his noble preference for achievements of great 
and lasting worth.” If such a man had lived in this epoch we 


might think of him as weighing in the balance of Judgment 
two sets of events: in the one scale, Belgium and Nortb- 
Eastern France overrun with the accompaniments of robbery, 





incendiarism, devastation, rape, murder; in the other scale, 
Russian, French, British, Belgian, Serbian Armies uniformly 
unsbaken, defiantly at large, steadily and _ irresistibly 
triumphant. We might imagine Clausewitz giving ample 
credit for activity and vigour in German attack, for bravery, 
stubbornness, fertility of resource in German defence; but 
finally musing on—“ Where is the military value of German 
frightfulness ? ”—I am, Sir, &c., James M. Granam, 
86 King Street, Chester. 





A FORMER RAID AT WHITBY. 
[To tux Epiror or Tue “Srecraror.’’) 
S1r,—The following incidents, recorded privately by the chief 
actor therein for the information of his family, and subse. 
quently committed to print, in a work of which only a few 
copies exist, have a special interest at the present moment :— 


“During the later years of Charles the Second’s reign, two 
Dutch frigates chased a Spanish vessel into Whitby River, and 
proceeded to land men in order to cut the vessel out. Thereupon 
Sir Hugh Cholmley,* deputy-lieutenant, and Colonel of the train- 
bands, went down to the waterside, having, as he tells us, ‘only a 
cane in my hand, and one that followed me without any weapon.’ 
There he found one of the Holland captains, pistol in hand, 
calling to his men who were on board the Spaniard, to send a boat 
for him. Sir Hugh, nothing daunted, ‘gave him good words, and 
held him in treaty till he got near him, and then, giving a leap on 
him, caught hold of his pistol, which I became master of: yet 
not without some hazard from the ship, for one from thence, 
levelled a musket at me; but I, espying it, turned the captain 
between me and him, which prevented his shooting.’ The 
Hollanders, seeing who they had to deal with, fled out of the 
prize and got back to their own ships. But Sir Hugh, expecting 
an attempt at rescue, called out the adjacent trainbands, ‘We 
had,’ he tells us, ‘I think, two hundred men on guard that night ; 
but then, so inexpert that not one amongst them, except some few 
seamen, knew at all how to handle their arms or discharge a 
musket.” The knowledge that armed men were on the watch had 
the desired effect, however, and the Dutchmen, after hovering off 
the place for two or three days, and hearing that their captain 
had been sent a prisoner to London, sailed away.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Henry N. SHorze, 
Clevedon. Commander RB.N, (retired), 


BELGIUM UNDER THE GERMAN SWORD, 

[To rue Epiror oF TEE ‘Spectator.’ ] 
Sir,—As the effects of German propaganda in Italy have 
been discussed in the English Press, you will, perhaps, allow 
me to quote a few lines from a book which is selling by 
thousands, Il Belgio sotto la Spada Tedesca, by Ezio M. Gray 
(who is Italian in spite of his English-sounding name), 
Speaking of Professor Oncken’s Germania o Inghilterrc, the 
author says :— 

“E una delle innumeri pubblicazioni tedesche che hanno 

inondato I’Italia su indicazioni spesso inopportune dei consolati 
tedeschi, Tali pubblicazioni—oso dirlo agli amici tedeschi—con 
la loro insistenza, con la loro inverosimiglianza, e con la loro 
ingenuita& ottengono precisamente lo scopo opposto a quello cui 
tendono. La Svizzera invasa anch’ essa da questa marea letteraria 
ha protestato, ritenendola un attentato alla sua neutralita 
morale.” 
That sums up the whole matter. Signor Gray’s excellent 
though painful account of Belgium under the German Sword 
should be read together with Fighting in Flanders, by Mr. 
Alexander Powell, which was reviewed recently in your 
columns. Like the author of that work, Signor Gray went 
to Belgium from a neutral country and with an open mind. 
What his state of mind was when he returned his book 
describes.—I am, Sir, &c., AN Irauian RESIDENT. 








IMPOVERISHED SWITZERLAND. 

[To tue Epitorn oy tax “Sprrcraror.”’ | 
Sir,—Amidst the many appeals now being made to the cons 
sideration of the charitable, one small claim in particular is in 
danger of being forgotten. During the anxious weeks of last 
August, when some thousands of our countrymen and country. 
women were stranded in Switzerland, acknowledgment was 
frequently made of the kindness with which they were treated 
by the proprietors of Swiss hotels. No doubt the latter were 
themselves very badly hit; but joint-stock companies and 
well-to-do owners of great establishments are in a position to 
meet the shocks of adverse fortune with more or less quiet 
minds. 








* Sir Hugh Cholmley, owing to some successful experiments in breakwater 
building on his property at Whitby, was entrusted by Charles II. with the con- 
struction of the mole at ier, which work he personally supervised for some 
months until superseded,—H. N, 8, 
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With your kind permission, I would put in a word on 
behalf of quite another kind of hotel-owner and his de- 
pendants, There must be many of your readers, climbers, 
walkers, or less streuons lovers of the Alps, who keep a warm 
corner in their hearts for some small, unpretentious inn 
standing ina hamlet of the higher valleys and far removed 
from the lines of tourist traffic. Theso houses have had no 
“season” during the past summer, and most of them are out of 
the way of the winter sportsman, who, in any case, is not likely 
to visit the country this winter in considerable nxmbers. The 
men of the villages, who usually earn money as guides or 
porters, are now, and have been since the first days of August, 
in arms on the frontier. Three hundred thousand Swiss are 
so engaged at the present time. Those who know the hard 
lives which the inhabitants of these higher valleys lead per- 
force in normal times can imagine the distress which has 
fallen upon them in such times as the present. I have before 
me a letter written a few days ago from a modest hotel, long 
established in the Saasertal; the writer is well known to many 
English people as the hard-working daughter of the house, 
without whose constant helpfulness many a summer holiday 
would have lost some of its pleasures, She tells of the almost 
entire absence of visitors during the past summer, and says 
that, between the war beyond the frontier and the mobilization 
within, she and her family are in a condition “so poor and 
wretched that they have not the means to buy bare necessaries.” 
In these circumstances, what is the condition of her still 
poorer neighbours likely to be? 

I write in the hope that this lady’s words may find a response 
in the hearts of some who have pleasant memories of the 
remoter Swiss villages, and that those who are moved by them 
will get into communication with a responsible member of the 
village community which they know best. There is every 
room for assistance.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. ADAMSON, 

King’s College, London. 

{Professor Adamson’s kindly thought has our warmest 
sympathy. This is not a case for a public subscription, but 
for the individual action of friend to friend. We sincerely 
trust that the pro-German feeling exhibited in parts of 
German-speaking Switzerland will not estrange British 
sympathy. We should rise above the fact that a subsidized 
Press has in certain cases perverted urban Swiss opinion. 
The majority of the mountaineers still stand, we believe, for 
freedom.—Ep. Spectator.] 





EMERSON’S TRIBUTE TO ENGLAND, 

(To tug Epitor or tue “ Srecrator,’’] 
Sir,—Touching the manifestation of the sympathy of the 
Americans with our nation in the present grave crisis in our 
history, it may not be inappropriate at this time to recall the 
words of one of their greatest philosophers and men of letters 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson—spoken in the Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester in November, 1847, at 2 meeting held under the 
auspices of the Manchester Athenaeum, Sir Archibald Alison, 
the historian, being in the chair, and Richard Cobden and 
other notabilities being present :— 


“TI feel in regard to this aged England, with its possessions, 
honours, and trophies, and also with the infirmities of a thousand 
years gathering around her, irretrievably committed as she now is 
to many old customs which cannot suddenly be changed: pressed 
upon by transitions of trade, and new and all incalculable modes, 
fabrics, arts, machines, and competing populations—I see her not 
dispirited, not weak, but well remembering that she has seen dark 
days before; indeed, with a kind of instinct that she sees a little 
better in a cloudy day, and that in storm of battle and calamity, 
she has a secret vigour and a pulse likeacannon, I see her in 
her old age, not decrepit, but young, and still daring to believe in 
her power of endurance and expansion. Seeing this, I say, All 
hail! mother of nations, mother of heroes, with strength still 
equal to the time; still wise to entertain and swift to execute the 
policy which the mind and heart of mankind requires in the 
present hour. ... So beit! So let it be.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Shirley, Warwickshire. 





JOHN STERLING ON GOETHE, 
[To tae Evitor or tue “Sprrctrator."’] 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to a striking 
letter to Carlyle, in which his friend Sterling thus writes of 
Goethe P— 


“T have been looking at Goethe, especially the Life, much as a 
shying horse at a post. In truth, I am afraid of him. I enjoy 
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and admire himso much, and feel I could s0 easily be tempted to 
go along with him. And yet I hav. a deeply rooted and sad 
persuasion that he was the most splendid of anachronisms, A 
thoroughly, nay, intensely Pagan Life, in an age when it is men’s 
duty to be Christian. I therefore never take him up without a 
kind of inward check, as if I were trying some forbidden spell, 
while, on the other hand, there is so infinitely much to be learnt 
from him, and it is so needful to understand the world we live 
in. ... There must, as I think, have been some prodigious defect 
in his mind to let him hold such views as he does about women 
and some other things; and in another respect I find so much 
coldness and hollowness as to the highest truths, and feel so 
strongly that the heaven he looks up to is but a vault of ios, 
that these two indications leading to the same conclusions go far 
to convince me he was a profoundly immoral and irreligious spirit, 
with as rare faculties of intelligence as ever belonged to anyone.” 
—Carlyle, Life of Sterling, p. 123, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. E. T. 





INDIA AND THE WAR. 
[To rae Eprrom or tus “ Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—India has especial reason to be grateful for the fact that 
the British Navy has so successfully asserted its sea power. 
It was in Madras, bombarded by the ‘Emden’ only the othe 
day, that the National Congress held its annual meeting on 
December 28th and following days. The notice of convoca- 
tion announced that no contentious business would be dis- 
cussed. On December 24th the Calcutta Sanjivani wrote as 
follows (the translation is mine) :— 

“In this grievous time of war, gentle and simple, landlord and 

tenant, rich and poor, all are united in unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government. Its prosperity is our prosperity, with its 
fortunes our fate is indissolubly linked. We all know it. The 
fact is proclaimed by congresses, and committees, and newspapers 
all over the land. What we all desire is that in steadfast union 
with the British Empire we may attain to the status and be 
entrusted with the responsibilities of the British Colonies. This 
national desiro will be the sole subject of discussion at the 
National Congress.” 
It is to be hoped that the members of the Congress had 
sufficient imagination to recognize that their peaceful gather- 
ing was due to the fact that a warship equipped by a British 
Colony had rid Madras of the fear of a second and more effectual 
bombardment, When the war is over we shall hear more of 
the colonial ambitions of India, They will have to be dis- 
cussed kindly, impartially, and with a due sense that Indian 
politicians have deserved well of the Empire by displaying 
cheerful loyalty at a critical moment. But it may be well for 
Indians to remember that political concessions to India ave 
made only in the interests of India herself and not as a means 
of securing loyalty. Colonial independence is a fruit of 
historical and racial conditions which may or may not exist 
in modern India. That, once more, is a matter for carefal 
discussion when the time for discussion arrives. In the 
meanwhile, those who know India best gladly believe that her 
present warm loyalty to the Throne and the Empire is not 
prompted by any political considerations or ambitions what- 
ever, but is simply due to a sense that the Great War is being 
waged by the Empire for the benefit and happiness of the 
world at large. There are Indians who have had the wisdom 
and courage to say so; as, for example, Mr. Pramatha 
Chaudhuri in a recent very original and striking article, whose 
title may be rendered “Our Present Civilization versus the 
Present War.”—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





THE WIVES OF INDIAN SOLDIERS. 
[To tas Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—There is a veiled womanhood whose voice we cannot 
hear and whose burden of anxiety we cannot lighten. I 
speak of the wives of Indian officers and sepoys and sowars 
(infantry and cavalry privates) serving with our various 
expeditionary forces. Soldiers’ wives, they share our suspense 
while their husbands confront, with our husbands, a powerful 
foe. These women know little or nothing of Englishwomen, 
and Englishwomen know little or nothing of them, I have 
friends and acquaintances among Pathan, Punjabi Moham- 
medan, Dogra, and Sikh soldiers’ wives, and I venture to put 
forth a plea that we, who are women of the world and of a 
far-flung Empire, should make a generous response to the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem Indian Soldiers’ Fund, for 
the sake of those other wives—women of the hearth, of clans 
and castes, of wild hills and remote villages—who are unable 
to aid their own menfolk. A sepoy’s wife is of the same 





religion as her husband and of the same caste; she is 
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generally speaking, without education, and this is also 
true of an Indian officer’s wife. I have found them women 
of great courtesy, and very often of much charm. I 
know young, light-hearted wives, and shrewd matrons full of 
the affairs of their households. Whatever slight relaxations 
may be possible in village life, the purdah is strictly observed 
in the regimental lines. With few exceptions the wives of 
Pathans and Punjabi Mohammedans make no acquaintances 
among the wives of Sikhs and Dogras, The Pathan women 
are socially isolated from the others as they speak a different 
language. It is my experience that the Sikh women possess 
more hearsay knowledge of the world of affairs, which lies 
outside the world of the purdah, than do the Dogras or 
Mohammedans, buteach wife knows something of her own 
husband’s interests and career. I remember a Punjabi 
Mohammedan woman whose husband was a Jemadarand played 
hockey in the regimental team; she often talked of the game 
she had never seen. A Pathan subahdar’s wife spoke eagerly 
of her husband’s medals. A Pathan sepoy was killed by 
highwaymen when travelling with his Sahib in Persia; bis 
widow wrote to me in the vernacular by the hand of a native 
letter-writer, asking me if he had been buried according to 
orthodox Mohammedan rites, and, if not, whether his body 
eould be brought home for burial, for his parents 
“were old and full of sorrow.’ On _ the whole, the 
wives do not spend much time in the lines; they dwell in 
their own homes during the greater part of their husbands’ 
military service, and the sepoys visit them on their yearly 
two months’ leave. The women are in those homes now, a 
prey to disquieting rumours, utterly ignorant of European 
conditions, the progress of events, the issues at stake. The 
British Raj will inform them of casualties. Among them 
are Hindu child-wives, whose betrothal is as binding as mar- 
riage, and to whom widowhood would mean a deprivation of 
all natural joys and a lifetime of mourning. Such children, 
when grown to womanhood, will stand as a memorial of the 
fallen, long after the memory of this war has grown dim to 
those little girls who are English children in this island 
to-day. There are the brides, as yet unendowed with mother- 
hood, who face the possibility of childlessness—a condition 
held in supreme dread by every Indian wife. There are, in 
some cases, the second wives who may have to endure dreary 
yexrs without having provided the hope of the household—a 
son. Perbaps, in the same small homes, there will dwell with 
them the elder women, the first wives, with their own difficult 
grief. I have seen the anxious faces of sepoys’ wives turned 
to me in the seclusion of the purdah while the regiment, at 
two hours’ notice, marched hotfoot across the border. I have 
heard their anxious voices, ‘ We cannot sleep, we cannot eat.” 
Their husbands were not unmindful of them when they 
departed to this European war; several spoke to me of the 
fears of their womenfolk. These sepoys’ wives dwell in 
seclusion, their position is a dignified one. Let us do all we 
ean to mitigate the rigours of winter conditions for the 
Indian troops; thus, and thus only, can we aid those distant 
wives who wait for the step on the threshold, the voice at the 
door.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An ENGLISHWOMAN (AUTHOR oF “SAHIB-LOG”), 





AMBULANCE BUFFETS AND MOTOR KITCHENS 
FOR FRANCE. 
(To tre Epiror or Tur “ Srectaror.”] 
§1r,—I write to thank you and your readers for the substantial 
help they have accorded our scheme of ambulance buffets for 
the help of the wounded in France. At the request of Victoria 
Princess of Schleswig-Holstein and her auxiliary Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A., Mrs. Moul and her staff of helpers have 
put their services at their disposal, and proceed at once 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. to Boulogne. They will 
hold themselves ready to proceed to whatever destination needs 
their help, and the Y.M.C.A. have undertaken to co-operate 
and to help them in all matters of transport and advice. 
There will thus be no overlapping, no interference with 
military or Red Cross arrangements, and they will cease to 
be a private venture. All this is to the good. But the scope 
of their work by becoming identified with the Y.M.C.A. is 
much enlarged, and I feel that I must still appeal to friends 
of the Y.M.C.A. and others to back up the demand for funds 
made in the Press of Tuesday week by the Princess and her 











Auxiliary Committee. I will ask that any funds that are 
specially to be used for the ambulance buffet and motor 
kitchen branch should be earmarked for that purpose, and 
sent either to Victoria Princess of Schleswig-Holstein, 23 
Bruton Street; or to Mrs. Chidell, Illovo, Fairbank Lane, 
Woking.—I an, Sir, &c., H. D. RAWNSLEY, 
Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 


P.S8.—Since writing you a motor kitchen has been placed 
by a generous donor at the service of Mrs. Movl. 





URGENCY CASES HOSPITALS FOR FRANCE. 


[To tre Epiror oF THE “Srecraror.”’] 


Sir,—We venture to bring to the notice of your readers a 
scheme for the provision of a Flying Surgical Field Hospital 
for the immediate treatment of urgent cases of badly 
wounded French soldiers. 

It may not have occurred to every one that, owing to the 
fact that the French troops now engaged actively in the 
western theatre of war are something like ten times more 
numerous than our own, the number of wounded to be dealt 
with is relatively enormous, and puts a severe strain on the 
resources of the various French hospital organizations. A 
large number die of gangrene, tetanus, &c., from being 
unavoidably left unattended for a prolonged period, whereas 
the lives of many of these could be saved were it possible to 
afford them immediate and skilled surgical aid. It is to meet 
this need that Miss E, L. C. Eden has siarted the above 
scheme. 

An important point is that the staff is to be entirely 
professional. Mises Eden has already obtained the consent in 
writing of the French military authorities, and the following 
have expressed their approval of the scheme, and have 
allowed their names to be used in connexion with it: 
La Comtesse de Franqneville (Lady Sophia Palmer), Lady 
Laura Ridding, Lady French, Sir Wilmot Herringham (Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, Advisory Physician 
to the British Expeditionary Force), Major-General Sir Ivor 
Herbert, Bart., C.M.G., M.P., Mr. Stephen Paget, F.R.CS., 
and Miss Haughton (Matron of Guy’s Hospital). The 
Committee consists of Mr. Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. (Chair- 
man); Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., Sc.D., &c.; Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane, Bart., M.B., F.R.C.S.; Herbert Samuelson, Esq.; 
Herbert Powell, Esq. (Hon. Treasurer); James Baird, Esq. 
(Hon. Secretary); Miss E. L. C. Eden (Hon. Secretary 
National Union of Trained Nurses); Miss A. E. Gibson 
(late Matron Birmingham Infirmary); and Miss Gadsden 
(Matron Officers’ Hospital, 24 Park Street, W.). 

Owing to the courtesy of the editor of the Times, an appeal 
appeared in that paper on January 5th. The subscription list 
has now reached the figure of £1,200, in addition to which the 
sum of £300 has been guaranteed. A further sum of £5,500 
is urgently needed to enable the hospital to be efficiently 
equipped. Beyond this motor-cars and motor-ambulances 
will be required. Contributions in kind, such as bandages, 
linen, drugs, and other hospital requirements, should also be 
sent to “Urgency Cases Hospital,” 50a Curzon Street, W. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, “ Urgency 
Cases Hospital,” 50a Curzon Street, W.; or to Messrs. Cox 
and Co., 16 Charing Cross, 8.W.— We are, Sir, &c., 

CuRZON OF KEDLESTON, LAUDER BrunNTON. 
W. Arsurunot Lang. Ivon Herbert, Maj.-Gen, 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND, 
DUBLIN. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator,.”’ } 

S1r,—May I through the medium of your paper mention that 
the President, Vice-President, and Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland have decided to place in the 
College a permanent record of the names of all the Students, 
Licentiates, and Fellows of the College who are at present 
serving with His Majesty’s Navy and Expeditionary Forces, 
and further to erect a suitable memorial to all such as fall 
in the war? The President, Vice-President, and Council will 
be glad if the relatives and friends would communicate the 
names of such Students, Licentiates, and Fellows to the 
Registrar of the College.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ALFRED MILLER, Registrar 
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AN EMERGENCY ACT FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
[To rae Enrror or tux “Srecraton.””] 

S1r,—Men who have been preparing for the examinations of 
the Civil Service Commissioners have been exposed to a cruel 
dilemma of late. If they enlist, all hope is ended of Civil 
Service work. In the circumstances some emergency Act is 
plainly required. You may think of something better; but, 
accepting existing principles, the best thing I have heard of is 
that the Civil Service Commissioners, who are restricted 
tightly by statute, should by an emergency statute be 
directed: (1) to admit nobody to any examination during 
the war unless under nineteen years of age on January Ist, 
1915; (2) in counting ages for admission after the war, to 
allow a year to be deducted for every month spent in military 
service, and to allow grace marks to the limit of, say, fifty per 
eeni. of what is earned to all who have served in the Army 
during the war. Such marks also might be proportioned to 
length of service. Any vacancies that must be filled at once 
eould most properly be filled by promotion of subordinates.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Davin ALtec WILs0N. 

[We think the suggestion an excellent one. The men who 
have been through the mill of the war are likely to prove 
excellent public servants.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE RESIGNATION OF MR. LOCH, D.C.L. 
(To rae Eprron or tex “Srecraron.”) 

Sir,—All your readers will surely acclaim your endorsement 
of Mr. Bailward’s tribute to Mr. Loch’s life of service at 
the Charity Organization Society. But what about our 
acceptance of the fact that “here is a man with no official 
position, no letters after his name, not even a ribbon, whose 
name is known everywhere, whose influence is felt every- 
where”? I have not the gratification of any personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Locb, but there is such a thing as 
gratitude, and there must be hundreds of us who are feeling 
that such a life demands some titular or other recognition, 
empty as it might be to the man himself, for it would at 
Jeast do something to satisfy the conscience of that public 
Mr. Loch has so continuously and abundantly served.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., James J. Goopuarr. 





ARMY BOOTS. 
[To tue Eprron ov tue “ Srecraror,”’ ] 
Sir,—I should be very grateful if you could find room to 
publish the following extract from a letter written on 
January 14th by an officer in the Foot Guards now at the 
front :— 

“If you know of a rich philanthropist anxious to help us, tell 

him to send out good strong boots for the men, size eleven. ‘I'he 
ones supplied are like brown paper and last about a week. It 
really would be a perfect godsend to the men, and if you could 
form it a committee for ‘ boots’ would just now be worth all the 
‘sock’ and ‘glove’ and ‘shirt’ committees in the world.” 
Now it certainly should not fall upon the private individual 
to provide boots for our soldiers, but we are living in excep- 
tional times and they are fighting under exceptional conditions, 
Whether the pressure laid upon the manufacturer of boots at 
this moment renders it quite impossible for him to turn 
out as satisfactory a boot as in normal times, or whether 
the demand, far exceeding the supply, has necessitated the 
using of inferior material, the fact remains that anyhow 
this regiment is receiving an utterly unserviceable boot. 
They may have been unlucky in striking a bad batch, but, 
fighting under the conditions prevailing at the front at 
present, it is more than imperative that every man be well 
shod. The dangers of frostbite, and other “ills the feet are 
heir to” from standing for days in the wet trenches, are quite 
bad enough without increasing them in this way. Something, 
I feel sure, will eventually be done directly the attention of 
the authorities is drawn to it, but in the meantime I want to 
send out as soon as possible as many good strong well-greased 
boots as I can collect. Will any of your kind and generous 
readers help me by sending one or more pairs of good strong 
boots, size eleven or thereabouts, bought at their local boot- 
maker, or some good old shooting-boote, which, well seasoned, 
will no doubt prove more waterproof and last longer than 
inferior new ones P—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR REIss, 

Cassia, Winsford, Cheshire, 


PERSONAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION: AN APPEAL, BUT 
NOT FOR MONEY, 
[To tae Ep:ror oF tar “ Srecraton.’’} 


Srr,—There must be many of your readers who are not engaged 
in any war work, but who would like to do some service to their 
country at this time of national crisis. The danger is that at such 
times as these all work tends to be emergency work, and tho 
claims of older societies, which are in greater need than ever of 
personal service, are forgotten. Discipline and training win in 
the field of social service no less than in the field of batile. Our 
Association serves as a recruiting agency and a clearing-house for 
every type of social work, and we appeal for workers for such 
branches as Children’s Care Committees, Play Centres, Boys’ 
Clubs, Invalid Children’s Aid, &c, We feel eonfident of a response, 
since the idea of training is in the air, and the Personal Service 
Association can offer two things—training for any one who comes 
to them, and a wide knowledge of the best kind of work for each 
person based on the experience of the last few years. Every one 
feels that they must become more efficient in whatever task they 
have undertaken, and in social service we can give them the 
opportunity of acquiring such efficiency. 

To those who feel this wish to give, not of their money, but of 
their leisure and education in helping others, we are sure that) wo 
shall not appeal in vain. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Personal Service Association, 36 Tavistock 
Place, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Sauissury, President. 
Marcor Asquirn, Deputy President, 





AND LETTERS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 


HENNIKER HEATON. 
[To trax Enrron or tus “ Srecraton.”’] 
Sir,—If any of your readers have letters or interesting reminis- 
cences of my father, the late Sir John Henniker Heaton, I shall 
be most grateful if they are sent to me, as I am editing a volume 
of his Lifo and Letters. Every care will be taken of anything 
entrusted to me, and it will be returned as soon as possible.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ross Huennixer Heaton 
6 St. James’ Court, 8.W. (Mrs. Apaian Porrer), 


LIFE 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. SECRETARY : 


Heap OFrrices: 








The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits forthe Regular and Territorial Army, 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 


otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 


and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 
All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 





THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Svupscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 








PREVIOUSLY a « &. £3. d. 
AcxnowLepeorp 2,053 3 6 L. Knocker ... — 1lWw Oo 
Dr. ¢. E. Williams 1010 O Cc. L. F. a ae 
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Miss Bodley «we 5 O O | Capt.R.D. MacGregor 1 1 0 
J. Brown ase eee 5 0 0 R. Palmer ... eee = oS 
A. H. one ss © 6s A Descendant of 
Miss E. W. Lang... 5 O O Alfred the Great 1 1 O 
E. M. Moulson —<_ =o Miss Ainger _ 100 
Sara Morley «w. & O O | Mrs. F. Bagshawe... 1 0 O 
FE. P. Sells ... nn § 081A 80 ove mo se 
H. W. ove ow 8 8 8 i due eee no 206 
J. 8. Gamble mm nas M. A. Kirkpatrick... 1 0 O 
Dr. Charlesworth... 2 0 0 May ... ide ae 
> = _ a oe 2 Miss Miller... ea Te 
Mrs. and Miss W. D. ial . 010 O 
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POETRY. 





THE SCHOLAR SOLDIER. 


Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore miles, 

*T was in the late Victorian days 

When, freed from academic fetters 
And crowned with academic bays, 

He turned to London and to letters. 
He wrote a perfect Grecian script ; 

His style in prose was most audacious ; 
And his unpublished verse was dipt 

In honey that he stole from Statius. 


But though on Fancy’s wing he sped 
To the Ilissus or the Tiber, 
The energetic life he led 
Betrayed no lack of manly fibre. 
For his accomplishments combined 
With flair in art and skill in rhyming 
A talent of no common kind 
For cricket, shooting, and for climbing. 


He wrote romances, which were meant 
To edify, and yet were witty; 
And which the critics turned and rent 
Without the least pretence of pity. 
They caused the most indecent glee 
Among the savage tribe of Bludyer, 
And one—the best—was said to be 
“ As tough as Meredith, but muddier,” 


But while it pleased him in the snare 
Of subtle phrases to enmesh us, 
Jewels of price were often there, 
Although the setting was too precious. 
And though Caprice, a wayward guide, 
Too often cast her spells around him, 
Steadfast upon the Angels’ side 
In the long run you always found him, 


Spite of his love of ancient lore, 
His polished and fastidious manner, 
In politics he soon forswore 
Allegiance to the Tory banner; 
And, as his philanthropic views 
Conformed more closely to Lloyd George's, 
In time he even came to lose 
His appetite for peaks and gorges. 


He grieved for Ireland’s discontent, 

And thought the Union had convulsed her ; 
Wrote pamphlets on disarmament, 

And pleaded for coercing Ulster. 
He banned conscription for our sons, 

Sternly rebuked the Curragh “ rebels,” 
And held that Carson with his guns 

Excused the women with their pebbles, 


But we, who in his early prime 

Had seen him standing up to Lohmann, 
And knew how he could shoot and climb 

From Conway and from Baillie-Grohman, 
Felt in our bones that, on the day 

His country called, he'd cease from writing 
And cast his singing robes away 

To fight wherever there was fighting. 

” *% ” * aw 
Twas in the days of late July 

I met him roaming on Schiehallion, 
But ere a fortnight had gone by 

He listed in a new battalion. 
I heard from him the other night 

To say he’d got his marching orders, 
And hoped ere long again to write 

From “somewhere on the Belgian borders.’ 


*}’ve spent four months in camp with men, 
And never once regretted joining; 

The sword is mightier than the pen 
Of those who cultivate phrase-coining. 





And if I had ten lives to give, 
Far sooner would I risk the giving 
Of ev'ry one of them than live 
And lose all reasons for my living.” 
©. L. G. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such insfances, or in the case of “Letlers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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—— 
THE NOMADS OF THE BALKANS." 


Messrs. WACE AND THOMPSON have produced a very agree. 
able example of scholarship lending itself to the study of 
humanity. With the wandering Vlachs who visit the great 
Thessalian plain in the winter and return to their fascinating 
mountain homes for the summer they lived for a time simply 
and on terms of good fellowship. It is evident that their 
friendly inquiries were well received because they were tact- 
fully pursued. The authors are too modest to say this for 
themselves, so it is well that a reviewer should say it for them. 
The Vlachs, even more than the Greeks, tell you what they 
think you desire to believe. Exaggeration, romancing, and a 
general misdirecting of inquisitive persons are merely pro- 
tective habits. It would be foolish to talk about lying. 
People who move about too frequently to avail themselves 
of the security of laws—where there are laws—must have a 
substitute. And nomadic like backward peoples have long 
practised the art of throwing dust in the eyes of strangers. 
Besides, from 1903 till the Turkish Revolution the Vlachs of 
Macedonia had a peculiar reason for being driven back on 
their powers of deception. Bulgarians and Greeks were 
trying to prove their racial claims to certain districts of 
Macedonia. Bulgarian bands opposed Greek bands, and the 
violent and brutal dispute brought Bulgarian, Greek, and 
Roumanian (or Vlach) schools into a common ruin. Vlachs 
became wonderfally ingenious at dissembling their allegiance, 
since all allegiances were dangerous. We take it, then, 
as a proof of the authors’ tact that they learned so 
much of the Vlachs’ intimate customs and folk-lore. And 
when the authors, after their stay in the Vlach town of 
Samarina, came across the friends they had made there in 
other towns, they were welcomed once more as trusted com- 
rades. Several of the Vlach marriage or festival songs have 
been published before, but not, we think, to the accompaniment 
of so pleasant a narrative as we have here. Moreover, the 
authors publish some new inscriptions and sayings. Their 
book is opportune, for Samarina and other neighbouring Viach 
mountain towns are now included in Greece, and it is only to 
be expected that the tranquil and easily absorbed Vlach people 
within the Greek borders will lose much of their individuality. 
So long as they were under the vague laws of the Turks they 
were under a system in which administrative slackness and 
leniency were corrected by intermittent pillage and severity. 
The tendency was for them to be a people apart in their 
mountain retreats, a people drawn together by an interior 
necessity of cohesion. But Hellenization is likely to uct as a 
levelling force. It is not the nature of Vlachs to resist an 
external influence unless they are compelled to do so for 
reasons of personal or commercial safety. 

To-day the Vlachs are widely scattered over the more 
mountainous and remote parts of the Balkan Peninsula from 
Acarnania to the mountains of Bulgaria and Serbia. Their 
settlements are all small, and there is no such thing as an 
exclusively Vlach town. One of their favourite districts is 
along the wooded slopes of Northern Pindus between Epirus 
and South-West Macedonia. The higher of the Pindus 
villages are under snow every winter, and the Vlachs who 
inhabit them “trek” down to the plains of Thessaly and 
Macedonia for some six months in every year. They regard 





* The Nomads of the Balkans: an Account of Life and Customs among the 
Vilachs of Northern Pindus. By A. J. B. Wace, M.A.,and M. S. Thompson, 
M.A, With 42 Illustrations and 2 Maps. London: Methuen and Co 
[15s, net.] 
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themselves asa mountain people, and are never .so happy as 
when they return to their hills; they are as glad to leave 
the heat of the plains behind them as any Enropean 
in India who escapes to Simla for the summer. The 
Vlach language is descended from Latin, as may be seen both 
in its structure and its vocabulary, and is closely allied to 
Roumanian, of which it is in fact a dialect. The name of the 
chief province of Roumania—Wallachia—tells its own tale. 
Vlach seems not to have been written before the eighteenth 
eentury, when a Greek script was introduced. Since the 
beginning of the national movement, about the middle of last 
century, the Roumanian alphabet has been used. It is to be 
hoped that no weak passion for symmetry will induce the 
Greeks to try to compel the Vlachs of Greece to readopt the 
Greek character against their will. Nearly all Vlachs know 
one other language—Greek, Bulgarian, Albanian, or Serb. 
The authors suggest that the name Vlach—which is of course 
only a shortened form of Wallach—is in origin connected 
with Welsh. In Greece it is customary to speak of all 
wandering shepherds as Vlachs, so that the stranger must 
beware of confusion. The word “ Kutsovlach,” however, 
invariably has a racial significance. The Kutsovlachs are— 
according to the derivation accepted—either the “little” 
Vlachs, or the “ halting” Vlachs, as distinguished from their 
more numerous kinsmen north of the Danube. If the latter 
meaning be the true one, “ halting” refers to the hissing sound 
of their dialect. Because of this hissing sound, the Vlachs 
are called “ Tsintsars”” by the Bulgarians, Serbs, and Albanians. 
As for the numbers of the Vlachs, it is evidently very difficult 
to arrive at an estimate, and the difficulty is only an illustra- 
tion of the perennial dispute as to the distribution of races in 
the Balkans. The authors say :— 

“A Greek estimate made before political troubles began put the 
total number of Viachs at 600,000; later Greek estimates give 
vsually a much lower figure. An enthusiastic Roumanian has 
proposed 2,800,000, but other Roumanian estimates are from about 
350,000 upwards. Weigand who has paid more attention to the 
subject than any other traveller puts the total of Vlachs in the 
whole peninsula at 373,520. This seems to us to err on the side 
of moderation, for it is based largely on the calculation of five 
persons to a house, which from our own experience of Vlach 
villages is well below the average. Including as Vlachs all those 
who learnt Vlach as their mother tongue we should estimate the 
total at not less than half a million. Of these however some will 
now be using Greek and others Bulgarian in everyday life and 
their children will not know Vlach at all.” 

The authors joined a Vliach party at Tirnavos—the place, 
by the way, at which the Greek panic and recoil on Larissa 
began in the war of 1897—and went with them to Samarina. 
It was a leisurely journey, nor can one imagine a more 
delightful one, with the camp pitched every evening in some 
new spot, remote and beautiful. The Vlachs of this party 
were muleteers, small tradesmen, cobblers, ironwerkers, shep- 
herds, and butchers. It might be thought that most of them 
could not well change the scene of their labours, yet all were 
accustomed to spend the summer in their garden city of 
Samarina, perched among the beeches of the Pindus. A 
garden city it truly is, since every house has a garden, though 
it must be admitted that the Vlachs are not cultivators of 
flowers. These people have surely chosen wisely; they have, 
as it were, their town and country houses—even to the poorest ; 
and they make their oceupations conform to their conception 
of life, and not vice-versé. They come to the garden cities for 
“the season.” Those of Samarina who do not come for the 
whole season make a point of being at home for the great 
festival of the Assumption. The whole season is a time of 
enjoyment much more than of work. The social life of the 
Viachs, which is freer than that of the Greeks, since the 
women are treated as the equals of the men, lends itself to 
the spirit of the picnic. For what would a picnic be, we ask, 
if the women were not superior to the men, or at all events 
their equals? Lunching among the beeches on the mountain 
slopes is a favourite recreation. 

We cannot do much more than indicate the value of the 
ehapters on folk-lore, in which the scholarship of the authors 
has enabled them to discriminate and interpret to some 
purpose. As an instance here is their account of the rain- 
eharm common throughout the Balkans :— 

“The Pirpirund custom is used as a rain-charm throughout the 
Balkans in times of drought in the summer, but here at Samarina 
it seems to have been made annual. We haye never heard of the 
Pirpirwnd observances, as such, being done at Samarina, but the 
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word is well known in the village. For instance, ‘Mi adrai 
Pirpirund dip,’ ‘1 became a regular Pirpirwnd,’ is a slang phrase 
for ‘I was wet through.’ Tho Pirpirund custom amongst the 
Viachs is in brief as follows. If after the day of St. Thomas, 
April 21st, it does not rain for three weeks it is very serious for 
the crops and meadows, because the early summer rains are most 
important for their proper development. Then a girl, usually a 
poor girl or a gipsy, is taken and stripped and then dressed in 
leaves and flowers and made to walk in procession through the 
village. The girls with her sing suitable songs and she herself 
dances. As she passes the houses people throw water over her 
and wet her thoroughly. The song usually sung is the following 
or some variant of it: ‘Pirpirund, Saranduna, give rain, give, 
that the fields may grow, the fields and the vineyards, the grass 
and the meadows.’ We have heard of this being done at Turia 
where the girl is now not naked, but lightly clad and decked with 
leaves and flowers. Wherever there are Vlachs this custom is known 
and the girl who takes the principal part is called Pirpirun/, 
Perpund, or Péparund. In Northern Greece, but not south of 
Epirus and Thessaly, it is known as Perperuna, Perperia, 
Papparuna and Porpatira. It flourishes in Buigaria in the east 
as Peperuda and in the north as Pemperuga. In Roumania it is 
called Paparudd or Papdlug?, and in Servia and Dalmatia Dodole 
or Dudule. The origin of the custom has been claimed by all 
these races. The Roumanians and Vlachs point out that 
Paéparuné and Pirpirund are words that occur in their language, 
and mean ‘poppy’ and ‘butterfly,’ but they fail to explain what 
poppies and butterflies have to do with rain-charms. Those who 
claim a Hellenic origin overlook the point that it only occurs in 
North Greece, where there is so much mixed blood, and not in 
Crete and the south, and they provide a Greek derivation for 
Perperia and Porpatira and say it means merely procession,.but it 
is hard to see why any procession should be a rain-charm. In 
Bulgarian too the word Peperuda means butterfly, and it scems 
that the custom, if its name is any criterion, is really Slavonic. 
One of the few old Slavonic pagan gods, whose names are known, 
was Perun the Thunder-God, whose name at once suggests 
Pirpirund, and it is perfectly natural that he should have to do 
with rain especially in the summer-time.” 

Some of the songs translated are very beautiful, and we cannot 
help noticing a resemblance, no doubt quite accidental, between 
them and Hebrew poetry, with its grand natural imagery and 
emphatic repetitions. 





AMBROSE BIERCE’S WAR STORIES.* 
Wa have so far seen no comment on the brief statement, 
which appeared a few weeks back, that Ambrose Bierce, who 
went to Mexico about a year ago, had not since been heard of 
and was presumed to be dead. Ambrose Bierce has always 
had his admirers on both sides of the Atlantic, but here at 
any rate they belong mainly to the elder generation, for his 
best work was done nearly thirty years ago, and, apart from 
that, it was distinguished by qualities which militated against 
a wide popularity. The exigencies of journalism, again, 
absorbed in ephemeral work energies which, if devoted to 
literature, might have won for him a greater name. But 
with all his limitations of temperament and circumstance, he 
achieved in a certain domain results which have never been 
equalled by any writer in the English language since Edgar 
Allan Poe. The outstanding facts of his life can be told 
ina few sentences. He was born in Ohio in 1842, served in 
the Army of the North as a Line officer in the Civil War, 
received the brevet rank of Major for distinguished services, 
and settled in California in 1866. In 1872—the same year in 
which his picturesque contemporary Joaquin Miller visited 
England—he came to London and contributed to Fun, the 
once well-known comic journal, then edited by Tom Hood 
the younger, a series of fables purporting to be translations 
from Zambri, the Parsee. But his stay in England was 
short, and he returned to California, where for many years 
he pursued the calling of journalist, and from 1877 to 1584 
edited the San Francisco Argonaut, perhaps the most brilliant 
and outspoken journal in the States. His famous war stories, 
unless we are mistaken, appeared originally in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and were republished under the title of Jn 
the Midst of Life in 1892. For many years he contributed 
the “Prattle” columns to the San Francisco Examiner. 
Volumes of short stories, essays, and fables followed, and a 
collected edition of his works in twelve volumes appeared in 
1912. There is only one of his books in the catalogue of the 
London Library, and his name is not even mentioned in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. He was never the fashion, he 
flourished before the era which has been irreverently called 
A.D.M. (anno Daily Mail), and has never been discovered by 
Even in his own 


* In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, By Ambrose Bierce, 
London; Chatto and Windus, [ls, net.) 
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country, so we have been told, he was regarded, if not exactly 
as a back number, as something of an extinct volcano. 

This neglect is the more remarkable since in many ways 
Ambrose Bierce was a pioneer in his methods of presenting 
the realities of war. He did not fail to render justice to its 
heroic side, but he stripped it of its pageantry. He made no 
attempt to deal with it as a vast panorama in the manner of 
Tolstoy, or with the cumulative and circumstantial detail to 
be found in Zola’s Débdcle or the Désastre of the brothers 
Margueritte. He confined himself to episodes—none of these 
stories runs to more than twenty pages—and their essential 
interest is psychological. In this regard he naturally suggests 
comparison with another and later American writer of war 
stories, Stephen Crane; but his style was simpler and less 
spasmodic, and while Crane wrote his best stories before he 
had seen any fighting, Bierce had himself served in the fighting 
line through the campaign of 1861-1865. Stephen Crane’s 
Red Badge of Courage was a triumph of reconstructive 
imagination, but Bierce brought to bear on bis first-hand 
knowledge an imagination even more horrifying than that of 
the younger writer. His realism is intense and gruesome, but, 
in his war stories at any rate, it is never irrelevant or long- 
drawn; indeed, in the matter of reticence he compares 
favourably with many moderns who have not the excuse of 
a theme which inevitably assigns special prominence to 
violence, physical suffering, and death. Some of the stories 
owe their poignancy to conditions only found in a civil 
war—the cleavage in families and the dreadful conflict 
between duty and natural affection. Ambrose Bierce did not 
disdain familiar situations, asin the story of the son who shot 
his father, or the artillery officer ordered to bombard a farm- 
house where he knew his wife and child were in hiding ; but his 
treatment lent a grim reality to the sinister coincidences 
always possible where house is divided against house. He wrote 
without any animus against the South, or any desire to institute 
comparisons between the relative humanity of the soldiers of 
the North and South. That may have been because he came 
from a State in which sympathies were divided. But the fact 
remains that the most tragic figure in any of these stories is 
that of the Alabama planter hanged for spying. At the same 
time, he emphasized the curious barrier that separates com- 
batants on either side. Describing an advance of troops over 
ground recently occupied by the enemy, he observes in “A Son 
of the Gods” :— 

“ How curiously we regarded everything! how odd it all seemed! 
Nothing appeared quite familiar ; the most commonplace objects 
—an old saddle, a splintered wheel, a forgotten canteen—every- 
thing related something of the mysterious personality of those 
strange men who had been killing us. The soldier never becomes 
wholly familiar with the conception of his foes as men like himself ; 
he cannot divest himself of the feeling that they are another order 
of beings, differently conditioned, in an environment not altogether 
of the earth. The smallest vestiges of them rivet his attention 
and engage his interest. He thinks of them as inaccessible; and, 
catching an unexpected glimpse of them, they appear farther away, 
and therefore larger than they really are—like objects in a fog. 
He is somewhat in awe of them.” 

No one has ever reproduced the grotesque horrors of warfare 
more vividly than Ambrose Bierce. In this vein he reaches a 
climax in the story of the deaf-mute child who wandered 
away from his home and, coming across a number of wounded 
soldiers crawling painfully from the battlefield of Chicka- 
mauga, thought they were playing a game, in which he tried 
to take part, finally returning to his home to find it burned 
down and his mother lying dead and shattered by ashell. But, 
as a writer in the Spectator remarked in 1892, the kind of 
narrative peculiar to Bierce is the analysis of a man’s thoughts 
during the brief moments in which he is being sent from life to 
eternity. Thus, in the description of the death of the Southern 
spy, “we escape with him by the breaking of the rope, drop 
into the stream, reach the river bank, and are on the point of 
reaching his home, when the narrative breaks off, and we 
realize that all these incidents have taken place in the 
doomed man’s imagination, and his death follows instantly.” 
Perhaps the best comment on Ambrose Bierce’s sombre 
genius and the best explanation of his limited appeal is to 
be found in the remark made to the present writer by a 
friend. On being asked whether he had ever read Bierce’s war 
stories, he answered: “O yes. I read them years ago, and 
shall never forget them. But I could never read them again. 
They are too terrible.” It may, however, be fairly urged 
that, while there is nothing in them to blunt the resolution of 








those who are fighting for a righteous cause, they form the 
most powerful indictment conceivable of war for war's sake, 
Sherman’s often-quoted saying, ‘“‘ War is hell!” never found 
more convincing literary illustration than in the stories of 
Ambrose Bierce. 





THE GRAND ASSIZE.* 


Ir speaks well for the conscience and ill for the imagination 
of mankind that the Day of Judgment has suggested go 
much terror. It has always been regarded as “the universal 
catastrophe.” Only for poets and painters, and perhaps for 
children, has its dramatic significance cast out fear. “The 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed!” What a thrilling 
sentence it is. Would it not be worth any risk to be present 
at the Great Assize? Could even fear of coming retribution 
dull human curiosity? The present writer knows at least 
one child whose imagination was fired by the words to the 
exclusion of all thought of guilt or of terror. Nowadays 
dogmatic orthodoxy is rare, but a little while ago only innocence 
or genius could afford thus to set conscience at defiance, 
But possibly the scenery of the Court, if we may so say, is to 
some extent responsible for the crushing of human interest in 
the great day. The poets of The Divine Comedy and the Book 
of Revelation, with their dazzling imagery, have thrown into the 
shade the words which sum up the human fascination of the 
figurative scene: “The first shall be last and the last first.” 
If we could only meet our friends in the Palace of Truth! If 
only we could see in without going in! 

Under the pseudonym of “Hugh Carton,” a writer 
described in the publisher’s advertisement as a “cleric” 
has drawn a new and quite original picture of The Grand 
Assize. He has got rid of all the theatrical properties of 
the ages. He pictures a Court of Law, a Judge, an 
advocate, a prisoner, and we suppose the reader may 
regard himself as an audience. In this Court the secrets 
of all hearts are revealed. Moved by some emotion which 
he cannot understand, each prisoner reveals himself as 
in his most conscience-stricken moments he sees himself. 
He makes his own accusation, is recommended to 
mercy by the “advocate,” who has been his guardian 
angel, is cross-questioned, and finally sentenced by the 
Judge. The idea is, to say the least, a happy one. A 
conscience-stricken man will not say the best which can be 
said for himself. Really to know him we want to hear some- 
thing from some one who is not momentarily prejudiced in 
his disfavour. The “advocate’s” réle is very well managed. 
He does not deny the accusations of conscience, he admits 
the guilt of the prisoner, while on behalf of the prisoner he, 
so to speak, confesses his virtues—a thing no man can do for 
himself without alienating sympathy. It is hard that it is 
so. Conscience, which often obliges a man to confess his sins, 
warns him also to keep secret his virtues. The advocate strives 
to put forward the lovable side of his clients, and in most 
instances he succeeds, It is difficult to produce love by praise, 
easier to arouse it by an able defence. 

Our author's first prisoner at the bar is a “ Plutocrat,” and 
immediately after him comes “The Derelict.” The portraits 
are admirable, We may each think that a man of our 
acquaintance stands before us. Our author has the courage 
to make the Plutocrat the better man of the two, though the 
Derelict, with his comic power of making himself at home and 
at ease even with his conscience, his kindness of heart, his 
horror of work, his susceptibility to some of the finer emotions, 
is a pitiable figure enough. The audience cannot but like him, 
though they must agree with the Judge that he is more 
in need of a stick than of caresses. After the Derelict 
comes “ La Grande Dame,” and with her entrance the 
audience (if the reader may so call himself) begins to yawn. 
She might have told us much, we feel, and she tells 
us nothing. She is sorry she married for money, but 
so are many other people. That is not typical surely of a 
great lady. She is full of remorse for her pride and affec- 
tation. We cease to listen to her, and cannot help running 
off on our own thoughts. Are really proud people, people 
who are proud in a bad sense, ever affected? Surely they 
are as a rule natural, cruelly natural very often. We should 
like to hear how she excuses the cruelty of her naturalness. 





* The Grand Assizo, By Hugh Carton, London: William Heinemann 
(3s, 6d. net.) 
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It is a bore to hear how any one became artificial, and the 
reat are surely no more artificial than the small, The 
affected doubt themselves. The confession of her male counter- 
part, however, reawakens our interest. “The Philistine” is 
delightful, and we are not surprised that the guardian angel 
favours him and that the Judge’s sentence is light. He is 
a “ well-favoured, rather vacuous, but withal nice individual,” 
very proud of being an outdoor man, a sportsman, and “a white 
man.” “I feel sure you won't be over hard on a fellow who 
has spent his time mostly in the open,” he says to the Judge. 
Life in the open air is coming to be regarded by those who 
Jead it as an excuse for stupidity anda guarantee for a certain 
sort of goodness. His two great objects in life are to avoid 
what he considers “the highfalutin” and to “keep fit.” 
An unconscious eugenist, he marries his wife because she 
also is well favoured and “very fit.” He is religious as a 
watter of form, but his real creed is a determination “not to 
take it lying down, to keep the wheels well oiled, and, if you 
have a few extras, toshare them.” He is patriotic, though not 
interested in politics. So far as he cares about them, he 
is “on the gentlemanly side.” He is self-conscious of many 
good qualities. “I don’t suppose I was ever dishonest in my 
life,” he says, “ but I can’t say what would have happened if I 
had been in a tight place. I hope I should have played the 
game and not forgotten the class to which I belonged.” Of 
death he is not in the least afraid. “I expected when it came 
along I should take my gruel all right and stand the shot, 
but otherwise I cannot say it weighed much with me.” 
His worst fault is that he was determined to be happy, and 
that he refused to realize the sadness of the world. He had 
few troubles of his own, and other people’s he would not face. 
The Judge is easy with him, and does not point ont, what 
eannot fail to strike the reader, that his real fault, which must 
show when all tables are turned and the last first, was that he 
was an incurable sentimentalist. To be convinced of such 
an error would no doubt be punishment enough to one who 
would have loathed the accusation as much as an aspersion 
upon his honour. But to see life through the coloured glass 
ef a tradition, and refuse to look at it as it is, is not stupidity 
nor cruelty; it is nothing but ruinous sentimentalism. 

The new “ Day of Judgment” isa very different thing from the 
eld. Such a judgment as is depicted by our author derives 
from the Roman Confessional. Belief in the Grand Assize 
ef the ages of faith is gone, and has left nothing but 
a streak of fear in the mind. “The hour of death” and 
“the Day of Judgment” stand together in the Litany, 
and to the congregations who for centuries said the 
prayer the one was as real as the other. The Great White 
Throne has faded from sight. The idea of retribution is an 
inberent part of Christianity, and that idea remains, but it has 
become an abstraction. Has the world sustained a loss in 
ceasing definitely to believe in an actual Day of Judgment? We 
do not think it has altogether gained. There is a great deal of 
bitter, if righteous, indignation in the world, and a great deal 
ef longing for equalization of lots both pitiful and envious in 
its origin, which found an outlet in the thought of the Last Day. 
Now pity and indignation and envy seem likely sometimes to 
drive us to distraction. “The patient abiding of the meek” 
has no appointed end. We do not feel sure that even after 
their deaths villains get their deserts, and we hope—and, to be 
quite honest, we occasionally also fear—that we may not get 
our own. Deferred poetic justice is not the key to the universe, 
and we might as well ask a physician to mete out equal treat- 
ment to each patient as ask God to mete it out to his souls. 
In one particular we have gained much in no longer expecting 
the Day of Judgment. We have learned in a practical way 
the truth of the abstract theological theory that we are not 
saved only by works, and that we owe good treatment to bad 
men. To say “ He deserved it” is no excuse now for cruelty. 
Still, the human mind does sigh for justice, both “ wild 
justice” and civilized justice; and while that is the case we 
must speculate as to how it may be brought about, though 
such speculation be hopeless. How “justice” can ever be 
done, even by the All-knowing, is a deep and dark mystery. 
Perhaps it is not so vital a moral necessity as the exigencies 
of order here have trained our minds to imagine. If in the 
end we all have the same “ penny,” however, there will be 
many gramblers in heaven. Yet their grumbling will be more 
natural than virtuous. After all, what a monstrous thing it is 
to insist that we cannot be content with Heaven unless we know 


that somebody else has gone to Hell. Surely it would be much 
more natural and Christian to urge that there could be no 
Heaven for any one if he were haunted by the thought of 
those poor devils in Hell! 





“BEAKS” AND BOYS.* 

WRITERS must be saleable or silent in these days, and all 
books must be dressed for the market before they are put up 
for sale. Some of them are the worse for it, and school books 
suffer especially from the need to please more people than are 
properly concerned with them. That is why school stories 
are burdened with “strong plots” and other attractions 
designed for the mere novel reader, and that is why school 
stories are usually very untrue to life. Mr. Ian Hay knows 
this, and though he tells a story as charmingly and wittily as 
any man, he will not tell one at all when he writes of schools; 
he is far too interested in the schools. Happily, however, his 
charm and his wit remain, and he bas produced a book that is 
not less entertaining than faithful to the prosaic truth. And 
yet it is dressed for the market too. Mr. Hay has written 
his studies for people who know the Public Schools, but Mr. 
Lewis Baumer bas drawn his pictures for those who (emphbati- 
cally) do not. His pastels are skilful, but (except the two 
French masters, for whom much thanks) they only depict the 
schoolboy of convention slightly vulgarized. Maiden aunts of 
the baser sort and old men who never see a living boy will 
like them better than the book, but schoolboys of all ages 
and schoolmasters of all kinds will admire their skill and 
dislike them very much. Sometimes even Mr. Hay himself, when 
his bumour leads him to exaggerate, seems to cater for the 
uncritical appetites of the ignorant, but for the most part he 
writes for the instructed, and his studies kecp close to the 
facts of school. 

True to its title, the book refuses to go deep, and all who 
know the deep places will be grateful that it bas not opened 
them to the “rusher in.” It tells of the surface which every 
one can see (and which all the right-minded must enjoy) with 
humour, humanity, and, above al), with knowledge. There is 
a section on House politics which will remind every Public- 
School man of his own House at school, and there is a 
description of a new-made Prefect, his conflicts and his 
character, which will remind every human reader of some- 
thing in hie own past history. There are some portraits of 
small boys, too, for the small boy is prominent, of course, 
when life is viewed on its “lighter side.” The compulsory 
winding-up of the “ Anarchists ”’—a society whose “aims were 
sanguinary and nebulous” and whose “days were few and 
evil”—provokes some of the most amusing things in the 
book, and the world will be grateful to the member of 
“ Remove B,” who was inspired to translate caeruleae puppes 
as “ Skye terriers.” Any one who enjoys the humour of Pip 
and The Right Stuff will enjoy the humour of this book, and 
to read it is to realize that Mr. Hay writes so truthfully of the 
modern man simply because he knew him as a boy. 

It is a tradition now to make the masters as important in 
school books as the boys, and Mr. Hay has a sure eye for the 
“beaks” too. He has known them himself, and laughed at 
them, and loved them, and shared their enthusiasms and their 
sorrows, and he dedicates his book in words for which even 
the victims of his wit will thank him: “ To the members of the 
most responsible, the least advertised, the worst paid, and 
the most richly rewarded profession in the world.” But 
they are not let off too easily, all the same. There is a 
cruelly lifelike scene in a common-room, another in the 
chapel quad, and many in different form rooms, and here is 
one of their more gallant foibles gently but knowingly 
ridiculed. Among boys there are sometimes malingerers, 
“but if a master sprains his ankle he hobbles about his form room 
on a crutch. If he contracts influenza, he swallows a jorum of 
ammoniated quinine, puts on three waistcoats, and into 
school, where proceeds to disseminate germs am his not 
ungrateful charges. Even if he is rendered speechless by tonsilitis, 
he takes his form as usual, merely substituting written invective 
(chalked up on a blackboard) for the torrent of verbal abuse which 
he usually employs as a medium of instruction. It is all part— 
perhaps an unconscious part—of his permanent pose as an apostle 
of what is strenuous and praiseworthy. It is also due to a pro- 
found conviction that whoever of his colleagues is told off to take 
his form will indubitably undo the work of many years within a 
few hours.” 














© The Lighter Side of School Life. By Ian Hay, With Illustrations by 
Lewis Baumer, London; T, N, Foulis, [5e. net.j 
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But the best of the book is not to be had in quotable 
lengths, and every one who cares for the Public Schools and 
the people who come out of them must read it in whole chap- 
ters for himself. And if any one does not care for those things, 
he should look to himself, for there is something much amiss. 





WAR AND THE EMPIRE.* 


In War and the Empire Colonel Hubert Foster discusses 
the principles of Imperial Defence. That Colonel Foster is 
well qualified for his task is shown by the list of the appoint- 
ments held by him given on the title-page. He is Director of 
Military Science in the University of Sydney; late Quarter- 
master-General, Canada; Military Attaché in the United States; 
and member of the Intelligence Division of the General Staff. 
Besides this, to show how widely he has thought on his subject 
we may mention that he is author of Organization : How Armies 
are Formed for War, and of Staf’ Work: a Guide to Command 
and General Staff Duties with Small Forces of All Arms in the 
Field. In his preface he tells us that “the object of this book 
is to state and explain the principles of the Defence of the 
British Empire, and to show how they have developed from 
the rich experience gained during the wars of the past three 
centuries.” We cannot do full justice to Colonel Foster's 
book in the space at our command. Indeed, we can do little 
more than put up a finger-post to indicate its existence. In his 
chapter on “ Attacks on the Empire” the passage in which he 
deals with invasion is worth quoting :— 

“To begin with, the despatch of the expedition will make great 

demands on the invader’s navy. For security and assistanco 
during the voyage a naval force must escort the transports, and 
& covering fleet must be sent ahead to clear away naval opposition 
near the threatened coast. This has been the invariable practice 
in British expeditions, where it was recognised that a fleet was 
gravely hampered for battle if it had to provide for the safety of 
an unwieldy convoy of defonceless transports as woll as to fight 
anenemy. In the next placo, the invading army must be largo 
enough to beat local forces, and organised so as to take the field 
on landing. It must be a complete army of all arms—horse, foot, 
and artillery—with engineers, transport, ambulances, hospitals, 
and provided with food supplies, ammunition, and other stores for 
® campaign of some months. It will thus comprise tens of 
thousands of men, thousands of horses, hundreds of guns and 
vehicles, and a mass of stores.” 
Colonel Foster then goes on to show how difficult is the 
problem of tonnage, and also how troublesome is the question 
of disembarkation. No doubt he is on firm ground when he 
is setting forth all these difficulties. We must not forget, 
however, that it is part of the soldier's duty to overcome 
difficulties, and that the soldier who is overwhelmed by them 
is no soldier. “Dare and do” is the motto of the German 
General Staff. That they will not carry out the “do” part of 
it we think is very likely. We believe it, however, to be quite 
certain that they will try the “dare” half of the motto. It 
is interesting to note that Colonel Foster's book was written 
before the war. A few verbal alterations, we are told in 
the publishers’ note, were rendered necessary by this fact; 
but it is clear that it is an ante-bellum and not a post-bellum 
book. Buta book of principles is none the worse for that. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


In the Edinburgh Mr. J. A. R. Marriott contributes an 
interesting article upon “England and the Low Countries,” 
He discusses historically the relations between the two 
countries, and argues that “for countless generations the 
Netherlands have been the pivot of our Continental policy.” 
He traces the importance of this fact as far back as the 
eleventh century, and also shows how the question of the 
English wool exports to Flanders was one of the main causes 
of the Hundred Years’ War. It is not until the sixteenth 
century, however, that the truth of the generalization begins 
to become strikingly apparent :— 

“Four times in the course of four centuries has the equi- 
librium of Europe, and the national independence of the several 
States, been menaced by the domination of a single Power: in the 
sixteenth century by the Hapsburgs, in the late seventeenth by 
the Bourbon monarchy of France, a century later by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and in the twentieth century by the Hohenzollern. 
The issue of the latest attempt we may not yet predict. In each 
of the three earlier crises the European equilibrium was preserved 
by the efforts of England; in each England’s intervention was 
stimulated by an attack upon the Low Countries; in each her 
military operations were mainly concentrated upon Belgium.” 





bd War and the Em;ire. By Colonel Hubert Foster, R.E, London; Williams 
and Norgate. [2s. 6d. net. ] 





Each of these critical periods is examined in turn by Mr, 
Marriott, who concludes with the reflection that “ Plantagenetg 
and Lancastrians, Yorkists and Tudors, Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals—all alike have accepted it as a fixed and pivotal 
maxim of English policy that the Low Countries must never 
be at the disposal of any Power—be it Spanish, French, o 
Prussian—which is in a position to threaten the ‘ liberties of 
Europe.’”——-Of the several other articles upon subjects 
arising directly out of the war, we may mention a discussion 
by Mr. Fred T. Jane of the strategical and tactical value of 
submarines and aircraft, and a sympathetic account by Mr 
Algar Thorold of Italian “Irredentist” aspirations.——Mr., 
Edmund Gosse writes a delightful criticism of the poetry 
produced in England during the Napoleonic Wars, and depre- 
cates the extremely low estimate of its merits which is usually 
conceived to-day. In the course of his paper he quotes an 
eloquent passage in praise of Campbell from an unpublished 
letter of Swinburne’s :— 

“Of his two master-pieces I should have spoken even more 

passionately than yourself; for the simple fact is that I know 
nothing like them at all—simile aut secundum—in their own line, 
which is one of the very highest in the highest range of poetry. 
What little of national verse is as good patriotically is far inferior 
poetically—witness Burns and Rouget de l’Isle; and what little 
in that line might satisfy us better as poetry than tho ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ or ‘ Scots wha hae’ is pitifully wanting in the nerve which 
thrills by contact all the blood of all their hearers, boys and men, 
students and soldiers, poets and dullards, with one common and 
divine touch of unquenchable fire.” 
Among the remaining literary articles are an appreciation 
by Dr. Hagberg Wright of the collection of Italian nozze or 
epithalamia in the London Library, and a study by Professor 
Gilbert Murray of the various religious conceptions of 
“another life” which lie at the root of all initiation 
ceremonies and mysteries——Finally, we may mention Mr. 
Harold Cox’s editorial article upon “ Militarismus : Abroad and 
at Home.” We can only say that we profoundly disagree 
with his conclusious, for reasons which we have not space to 
repeat here, but which will be thoroughly familiar to all our 
readers. 

Each number of the Quarterly, as we have already men- 
tioned in these columns, is to be split up during the war into 
two parts. The first part of the present number was noticed by 
us on December 26th, 1914. In the second part (price 3s.), which 
is now before us, Mr. W. T. Layton discusses at length “The 
Effect of War on British Industry.” The conclusions which 
he draws from the mass of evidence considered are that, thanks 
on the one hand to our command of the sea, and on the other to 
the great absorption of men in the New Armies, unemploy- 
ment and distress are not being felt at present to any great 
extent. As to the future he is less confident :— 

“History affords no precedent as to the immediate industrial 

after-effects of the war. But the destruction of wealth, the 
interruption of commercial relations, and the dislocation of 
markets have been so general and on so large a scale that it is 
rash to assume, on historical analogies which are really inapplic- 
able to the present situation, that trade will quickly be able to 
resume its normal conditions, or that spending power, in the form 
of either coin or credit, will at once be available for those who 
will have urgent need of material goods. Hence the re-absorption 
of European armies, together with the re-transference of those 
workpeople who have been diverted from their ordinary occupa- 
tion to produce guns and war equipment generally, may be a slow 
process, and will present our own as well as European Govern- 
ments with a problem in organization that will tax their utmost 
capacity.” 
“Turkey in the Grip of Germany” is the title of an 
instructive article by Sir Valentine Chirol. He traces the 
growth of German policy in Turkey from the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and shows how widely its recent 
developments have departed from the lines originally iaid 
down by Bismarck.——-From the other articles we may select 
for mention an appreciation by Mr. Percy Lubbock of “ The 
Novels of Edith Wharton”; while the actual progress of the 
war is discussed in two articles, one by Colonel W. P. Blood, 
and the other by Mr. Archibald Hurd. 











FICTION. 





SVARNALATA* 
Reapers in search of an entirely unfamiliar literary experience 
may be strongly recommended to make trial of this tale of rural 


* Svarnalata: Scenes from Hindu Village Life in Bengal. By T. N. Ganguli. 
Translated - the Bengali by Dakshinacharan Roy, London: Macmillan 
and Co. [|6s. 
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Ble in Bengal. Of the mysticism and the metaphysical 
subtlety of the Oriental mind it shows no traces whatsoever. 
It is artless in construction and ingenuous in sentiment. 
The narrative suggests a faithful transcript from the lips of a 
storyteller rather than the product of a writer carefuly work- 
ing ona plan. It is not even continuous, and in one chapter 
we jump back to a period antecedent to the events described 
im the immediately preceding pages. Any pretensions to 
literary finish are ruled out by the treatment ;_ though, 
ef course, a reviewer who cannot read the original is 
unable to state how far the charm of presentation has 
evaporated in the competent rendering cf Mr. Dakshinacharan 
Roy. But these reserves do not affect the essential merits of 
the book, which gives us a “slice ” of Indian life as seen by 
Indian eyes, in which no Anglo-Indians are introduced, and 
which illustrates the elemental qualities of humanity as well 
as the peculiar racial qualities of the Bengali. Mr. Ganguli 
ja no glorifier of his race. He relentlessly exposes their 
timidity, cowardice, acquisitiveness, and corruption. The 
mixture of good and evil is sometimes indicated in a way 
perplexing to the Occidental mind, as, for example, when he 
describes Ramdev Chakravarti :— 

“Envy, malice and a disposition to quarrel were the chief 
eharacteristics of his family. A daughter of his, after her 
marriage, was sure to sow the seed of dissension in the family of 
ber husband. Pramada had the faults of her parents. Her 
father was a frank and open-hearted man; but of this or of any 
good feature of his character she had none.” 

A similar inconsistency may be noted in the character sketch 
ef Bipradas Chakravarti :— 

“Throughout the period of his service his heart was set on gain, 

and in its pursuit he was never very scrupulous. He was one of 
those old-class orthodox Hindus of his time who, though other- 
wise very good in their way, were not very conscientious in the 
acquisition of money. Though he was so prosperous, he was not 
proud; on the contrary, he was very obliging and kind. Far 
from stingy in his habits he spent money with no sparing hand, 
but he was by no means lavish in his personal expenses. He was 
pious and hospitable.” 
One is reminded of the famous epitaph which, after a recital 
ef the various eminent qualities of the deceased, concluded: 
“He played beautifully on the flute, was first cousin to the 
Earl of Cork, and of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The story is concerned with the fortunes of two brothers, 
“ high-class” Brahmins, married and living under the same roof 
ima Bengal village. Sasibhushan, the elder, is employed as 
head clerk by the Zamindar of the village, and at the opening 
ef the story is already regarded as a substantial person. 
Bidbubhushan, the younger, is an easygoing idler, given up 
to conviviality, and dependent on hia brother's bounty, 
Suddenly the blow falls. Sasibhushan, at the instigation of 
his wife Pramada, a malicieus and jealous woman, breaks up 
the joint establishment, cuts off supplies, and drives Bidhub- 
hushan to leave his wife and child and seek his fortune as an 
Hinerant musician. The adventures of Bidhubhushan in 
eompany with the daft fiddler Nilkamal, whom he picks up 
em the road, are delightfully told and most amusing. 
Nilkamal is almost an idiot, with an overweening sense of 
his talents and importance combined with great timidity and 
ignorance. Yet his naiveté is so engaging that we come to 
love him much as we love Sancho Panza. Though he knows 
nothing of the world, and is the predestined butt and victim 
of every knave he encounters, he is excellent company, and it 
ie to him we owe the wonderful story in illustration of the 
maxim that “ all things are ordered by fate” :— 

“* Onee upon a time,’ began Nilkamal, ‘there lived in a village 

a Brahman, who bad a wife and an only child, a boy. One night, 
as he lay awake in bed, his wife and child being asleep near him, 
he thought he saw a rope ing just before his eyes. He 
minded it not, and turned upon his side and tried to fall asleep. 
But slumber came not to him, and again opening his eyes, there 
he once more saw the rope. This time it seemed to be a little 
mearer to the ground. “It must be the mice,” said he to himself. 
But as he looked again, lo! the rope turned into a snake; and 
before the Brahman could rouse his wife, the snake descended 
and bit the mother and child, who died instantly. The Brahman 
stood amazed and horrified at this. He saw the snake glide away 
through an opening in the door, and followed it. At daybreak 


it took the form of a tiger and sp upon a peasant on the 
roadside. The tiger then changed iteelf into a bull and gored 


& boy to death. Shortly afterwards the bull assumed the form of 
an old man who was so bent with age that he could hardly walk. 
The Brahman, who had observed all this from a little distance, 
now caine forward, and throwing himself at the old man’s feet, 
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would not tel! him who he was, but, as the Brahman was persis- ' 
tent and would take no refusal, he said at last, “I am Karmasutra. 
My mission is to take the life of a man as he is fated to lose 
it.”—“ Do tell me, then,” said the Brahman, “how I am to die.” 
The old man positively refused to tell him that, but, as the 
Brahman would not quit hold of bis feet until he was told 
what he wanted to know, he very reluctantly said, “ Know then 
that you will be devoured by a crocodile.” When the Brahman 
knew what he wanted, he felt it was no longer safe for him to live 
near the water. Soon he went toward the east, intending to be 
as far as he could from the river which flowed past his native 
village, to which he now no longer had any inducement to return, 
having lost those who were nearest and dearest to him on earth, 
After several days’ journey he passed the jurisdiction of one raja 
and entered that of another, where some one was kind enough to 
let him lodge in his house. Now, the raja of the country to 
which he had come had no children, And the Brahman went 
to him and asked his permission to do for him certain things, 
which would ensure a son being born to him. The raja complied 
with his request. And in a year’s time, the rani, his wife, 
presented him with a boy as beautiful as the morning star. Now, 
the raja was so pleased that, instead of dismissing the Brahman 
with money, he wished him to stay, and the latter thankfully 
accepted his offer. When the little prince was old enough to learn, 
he became his tutor. And, when the Brahman had taught him 
all he knew himsolf, it was arranged that the young prince should 
go and visit foreign lands. The raja’s son offered to take his tutor 
with him, and to this the Brahman consented, but said that he 
would not go near ariver. Being asked why, he told his pupil the 
reason ; and the young man laughed at it as altogether idle, though 
he said that he should be allowed to have his own way. Accom- 
panied by his tutor, the prince travelled through foreign countries, 
and at last expressed his desire to go to the Ganges to bathe. The 
Brahman of course refused to g° with him; but, said the youth, 
“Why, sir, you are not goin be seized by a crocodile on land, 
that’s certain.” What could the Brahman do? He felt it was 
useless to refuse any longer, and so he went. The young prince 
came to a town on the Ganges and took a suitable house. Now, 
there was ayoga* at hand, and for two or three days men and 
women had kept pouring in crowds from various places, far and 
near, to perform the sacred ceremony of ablution. And, when the 
day came on which the prince was to bathe, the Brahman, on 
being asked, expressly refused to go with him. But at length the 
young man uaded him, saying that he need have no reason to 
be anxious for his safety, as he was not to enter the water, but 
only to keep on the landing and dictate the ceremonial prayers. 
When they had reached the riverside, the sight of numerous people 
bathing together emboldened the Brahman to come down to the 
landing and dictate the words of prayer. But, as his pupil could 
not hear him for the hubbub, he bade him come nearer to him, 
saying that his men would stand around him with drawn swords. 
The an did as he was asked, when the attendants imme- 
diately formed a ring around him. But when he had done 
dictating the usual prayers, “Iam the same Karmasutra,” cried 
the prince, and instantly changing himeelf into a crocodile threw 
him down and carried him off at one bound.” 

In the absence of Bidhubhushan, Sarala, his saintlike wife, 
has endured great privations, aggravated by the malignant 
hostility of her sister-in-law. Sasibhushan’s house has been 
invaded by his wife’s people, including his brother-in-law 
Gadadhar, a despicable youth, who steals the money sent by 
Bidhubhushan to his wife, and is blackmailed by his accom- 
plice, the police-constable Rames. Sarala’s only prop and 
stay is her devoted servant Syama, the finest character in the 
book, in spite of her inveterate fondness for eavesdropping. 
She proves more than a match for Gadadhar, who, on 
Bidhubhushan’s return, is convicted of theft, after a vain 
attempt to escape in woman’s clothes, and sent to the 
Andaman Islands. The villainy of Rames is also punished, 
and, to complete the work of Nemesis, Sasibhushan is dismissed 
from his post for peculation. With a certain artistic restraint, 
Mr. Ganguli exempts Pramada from the retribution she so 
richly deserves, but a rascally priest who had kidnapped the 
heroine is burned to death in his own house, The “love 
interest,” as represented by the courtship of Svarna, who 
comes late on the scene, by Gopal, Bidhubbushan’s blameless 
son, has a certain mawkishness, judged by our standards, but 
may be none the less a faithful picture. 





Spacious Days. By Ralph Durand. (John Murray. 63.)— 
In the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth there arose a hot 
contention between one Jonson and one Davis, mariners both, 
for the love of fair Margaret and for the first landing on a far 
island north of Iceland. We would gladly dispense with the 
account of the former struggle; but to force a way through 
drifting pack-ice and encounter all the mysteries of Arctic 
seas, with no help beyond that offered by topsails and a 
Samoyed canoe, and no science but that of soothsayers and 
Wapping, is daring work ; and the story of the voyage, which 








At firet the old man 


“ Oh.” said he, “do tell me who you are,” 





® A favourable conjunction of certain planets. 
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fills the first half of Mr. Durand’s book, is an original and 
clever bit of writing. The author deserves, moreover, great 
praise for the care with which he has consulted his authorities : 
a knowledge of the lesser-known Elizabethan literature has 
given him, whether writing of the discovery of the island or 
of contemporary life in London, a deft and convincing touch. 
He decided, very wisely and to our immense relief, to 
avoid the archaistic phrases so dear to adventure stories, and 
writes straightforward English, flavoured with such seemingly 
modern expressions as “ By Jove!” and “ What the dickens !” 

READABLE Novets.—Arundel. By E. F. Benson. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Benson is developing a dangerous 
tendency to conventionality and caricature; but here and 
there in Arundel he gives us of his best work.——But She 
Meant Well. By William Caine. (John Lane. 68.)—A 
pleasant and truly humorous comedy of a few weeks and 
of a child's capacities for mischief. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Nolice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 








“For a couple of hundred years,” says Mr. H. G. Wells in 
his introduction to Friendly Russia, by Denis Garstin (T. 
Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net), “Russia has been a fabulous 
country to the English imagination, a wilderness of wolves, 
knouts, serfdom, and cruelty.” He also tells us that “nobody 
reads introductions,” and if their writers never had anything 
more pertinent to say we think that this abstinence would be 
justified. Without exaggeration, however, we can congratulate 
Mr. Garstin on having given us a lively and picturesque 
description of what he saw in Russia. The most timely 
portion of his book deals with “the Russian miracle” of 
mobilization for the present war. We note his statement that 
Russia owes as much to the Japanese War as England owes 
to the South African: both produced a useful revision of 
military ideas for which Germany, still sunk in the com- 
placency produced by 1870, will have to pay heavily. 





A Yorkshireman Abroad, by E. J. Smith (John Long, 3s. 6d.), 
is an undistinguished but readable narrative of a holiday tour 
through South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia. The 
author was Chairman of the Bradford Health Committee 
when the Insurance Act came into operation, and the demands 
which it made upon his energy compelled him to take a long 
sea voyage for recuperation. In this volume he describes the 
things which he saw. The most interesting chapters deal with 
the wonderland of New Zealand and the battlefields of South 
Africa. 





The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for January (Palestine Exploration Fund, 2s. net) contains, 
amongst other interesting articles, a learned discussion of the 
route of the Exodus by Lieutenant Victor L. Trumper, in which 
he attempts to identify the position of the famous crossing of 
the Red Sea. Geological evidence shows that the Gulf of Suez 
formerly stretched as far north as Lake Timsah, and occupied 
the whole of the desert tract in which the Great Bitter Lake 
now lies. Lieutenant Trumper makes out a good case for his 
belief that the passage of the Israelites took place at a spot 
lying about the middle of this lake, in which case Baal-Zephon 
must be identified with the sharp-pointed cone of Jebel 
Ghebrewet. It is an odd sign of the times that the Committee 
apologize for their delay in bringing out the revised map of 
the Desert of the Wanderings on the ground that its infor- 
mation “might prove of too much value to the enemy.” 
Quite so, Israel did what the Turks are trying to do, only 
the other way about. But then Israel did not have to take 
guns through the moving sand. Again, the march was not 
opposed, and no one objected to straggling! 





The ninth volume of the London Topographical Record 
(London Topographical Society, 17 Baker Street, W.), in 
addition to the usual reports of the hard-working body which 
issues it, contains several articles of high merit. Dr. Philip 
Norman gives an account of E. W. Cooke’s drawings of new 
and old London Bridge, lately issued to members of the 
Society; Mr. H. B. Wheatley describes the elaborate plan of 
London which was engraved by Pine and published by John 





Roeque in 1746; Mr. W. L. Spiers gives an illustrateg 
account of New Inn and other features of “ disappearing 
London”; and Mr, T. Fairman Ordish contributes one of hig 
characteristic studies in literary antiquarianism, dealing with 
William Blake’s Metropolitan associations. 





Dr. Eduard Lasker is one of the few chess players of the 
first rank who have shown conspicuous ability in other inte}. 
lectual fields. He is therefore exceptionally qualified for 
success in his attempt “ to apply to chess the only method of 
teaching which has proved productive in all branches of 
science and art, that is, the education of individual thought.” 
In his Chess Strategy, now translated by Julius Du Mont 
from its drastically revised second edition (G. Bell and Sons, 
5s. net), Dr. Lasker aims at appealing less to the memory of 
his readers than to their common-sense and intelligence. 
Dr. Lasker first lays down the principles of victory in chess, 
as exemplified respectively in openings, endings, and the 
middle game, and then gives a series of forty-eight illustrative 
games from actual master-play, with full annotations. There 
are few players of this so-called game who cannot improve 
themselves with the assistance of Dr. Lasker’s subtle analysis, 





The collection of popular tales is a hobby which is both 
pleasant for those who exercise it and entertaining to the rest 
of the world. We owe gratitude to Mr. H. Parker, late of the 
Oeylon Irrigation Department, for having put his leisure and 
his intimate knowledge of native dialects to such good use, 
He now publishes the second and third volumes of his 
exhaustive collection of the Village Folk Tales of Ceylon 
(Luzac and Co., 12s. n teach). The first volume, containing 
seventy-five stories, was issued in 1910; this new instalment 
brings up the number to two hundred and sixty-six. Mr. 
Parker has translated these stories with great fidelity to the 
childlike nature of the originals, and has added learned notes 
dealing with parallels from other collections of Indian folk- 
lore. 





Roderick, “the last of the Goths,” has many crimes to 
answer for, if tradition speak truly, but we doubt whether he 
was ever so lost to all sense of propriety as to say, “The dam 
indeed is scotched, but what of the lambkins?” Old Court 
Life in Spain, by Frances Elliot (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 vols., 21s. net), is largely composed of imaginary dialogues 
in this style. It is dedicated to Mrs. Humphry Ward, to 
whose researches the author professes herself much indebted. 





All readers of Edward FitzGerald’s delightful letters know 
how keenly he was interested in the adorable Madame de 
Sévigné. He devoted much of his abundant leisure to pre- 
paring a catalogue of the characters who figure in her 
correspondence, and this Dictionary of Madame de Sévigns 
has now been put into shape and published by his great-niece, 
Mary Eleanor FitzGerald Kerrich (Macmillan and Co, 
2 vols., 8s. net). The notes on each personage are headed by 
a brilliant little biographical sketch, and the book is not 
merely a helpful companion to the work which it illustrates, 
but an important addition to the too scanty literary baggage 
of its fastidious and accomplished author, 





An entertaining volume of True Irish Ghost Stories has 
been compiled by the Rev. St. John D. Seymour and Mr. 
Harry L. Neligan (Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. net). By the 
epithet “true” it is meant that the majority of the stories 
were sent to Mr. Seymour as first- or second-hand experiences 
by ladies and gentlemen whose statement on ordinary matters 
of fact would be accepted without question. He is willing to 
submit the original letters and documents on which his book 
is based to the inspection of responsible investigators. Nothing 
could be fairer; and those who read merely to be amused or 
thrilled will find an ample supply of suitable material in this 
well-written and curious book. 








(*,* Exrarum.—On p. 57 of our issue of January 9th two books 
in the series of “Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law” aro stated to be published in this 
country by Messrs. Longmans and Co. The publishers in the 
United Kingdom for this series of studies are Messrs. P. 5S. King 
and Son, Messrs, Longmans and Co. only being the publishers ia 
America.]j 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
ee il 
Adamson (FE. W.), The School, the Child, and the Teacher...... | 
Atherton (M.), Grey Sand: a I aaa (Everett) 


4/6 
I f the Great W - 
‘A. H. The Second hase 0 rea ‘ar, 4t 
— ‘ — & Stoughton) net 4 
SDE IIS Bell) net 
5/6 


C.), Handwork at the School-Desk, Vol. I., 
crak .(Macmillan) net 


Baldwin F.), The World War, cr 8vo.. 









Berger ( Ay Blake, Poet and Myst -. (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Blyth ( en e Log of the ‘ Sea-Swaliow,’ cr ‘Sve... " AP. V. White) 6/0 
_— (L.), Years of Plenty, CF 8V0.........0:0:ceeeeeseree : «..(M. Secker) 6/0 
tt (¥. ), Wi of Wax, er 8vo ... omieiall (Methuen) 6/0 
oe ot 74 W.), Aspects of Modern Dravea, ¢ e or five .-..(2faemilian) met 8/6 
Chishohna 4 . M. ), Pencious Waters, €F 870 ........0-c00s-e000+ (Gay & Hancoek) 6 
Clarke (A. G.), Text-book on National Economy fer Use in Schools, 8vo 
(P. 8. King) net 3/6 
Collins (M.), The 4 Ty ~ ——— (Theusophical Pub. Soc.) net 2/6 
Davids (Mrs, C. A. F. R.), aanict Psychology, er Svo ............ (Bell) net 26 
Fleischmann (H.), Behind the Scenes im the Terror, 8vo ...(Greening) net 12/6 


Gerard ), oe -Of-the-Moon, Cr 8¥O.....+--+reerreeeeenereereens — & Boon) 60 
German Ir (The), CF BVO .......01-00--0-eeseereerseres — --. net ae 
Gibbons =. ay The New Map of Europe, 1911-1914 at 
Hamilton (H. F.), Discovery and Revelation, er 8vo .........(Longmans) net Hy . 
Hammond (B, E.), Bodies Politic and their Governments, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 





Hewlett (W.), The Child at the Window, Cr BVO ........0.-0:eese0e++ (M. Secker) 60 
Hoare (A.), Italian Dictionary, 4to.................+ (Camb. Univ. oe net 42/0 
Kane (R.), From Fetters to Free om, er S¥0......... sseepeaned (Longmans) net 5,0 


Kershaw (G. B.), Sewage Purification and Disposal, 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12:0 
Klapper (P.), Teaching Children to Read, er Svo ............-.. (Appleton) net 5/0 
Tahe (P.), Physical Cucene, ¢ RS: (Camb, Univ. —— net 7/6 
Lange (F, W. T.) and Berry (W. T.), Books on the Great we, ro. 


oy net 2/6 

Law (J.), Modern Hyderabad, er 8vo... oe = net 3/0 

Marquis (RB. M.), The Torch Bearer, cr Svo ...... = 5 | 6/0 

Mark (L.), The House of Daffodils, er 8vo (Mi R Boon 6/0 
Martin (BE. A.), Dew-Ponds: History, Observation, and Experiment, cr oro 

(T. W. sinann) net 6/0 





Mawson (Sir D.), The Home of the Blizzard, 2 vols., 8vo (Heinemann) net 36/0 
Mitchell ‘— B.), In Western Canada before the War........ (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Moore (H. L.), Economic Cycles, their Law and Canee...... (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Oswald (P.), Alone in the Sleeping Sickness auutry, © Svo......(K. Paul) net 8/6 
Paget (H. 4 .» Bp.), In the Day of Battle, er 8vo .... a ongmans) net 2/6 
Pemberton (M.), The Great W hite Army, cr 8vo ...... Cassell) 6/0 
Penny (P. E.), Love in a Palace, er Svo ‘(Chatto & indus) 6,0 
Brnctical Wartaze, CF B80 .......00000000sscececesscossescessssoccessocnenccoves. 06 (Nash) net 3/6 
meux (W. Le), Sons of Satan, Cr SWO...,......--.cecseseseserseeeeeeess (F. V. White) 6/0 
e (V. E.), The Maid of the Whispe rng Hills, er 8vo ...(Gay & Hancock) 6/0 
Sandys (Sir J. E.), Short History of Classical Scholarship from Sixth 
Century B.c. to the Present Day, cr 8vo ............(Camb, Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Shelley (H. C.), America of the Americans, cr 8v0 sevceeseveee(Ae Pitman) net 6/0 





Simorton (I. V.), Hell's Playground, er 870 ...........c00see0 (Gay & Hanceek) 6/0 
Somerville (H. B.), Some Women and Timothy, er 8vo ......... (Hutehinsen) 6/0 
Start (H.), The Principlesef Understandimg, er 8vo (Camb. Univ, Press) net 5,0 
They Who Question (Anon.), F SVO......0..c0..cceereseerereeees Af — & Elder) 6 


W. Laurie) 6,0 


Truscott (P.), Brother-in-Law to Pott - 
item rs Unwin) net 10/6 


Varisco (B.), Know Thyself, Svo ......... 
Vivian (£. C.), The Young Man Absolom, er Sto. (Chi oo & — 6 
Voysey (J. O. ), Inland Revenue Affidavits, 8vo ... ‘(Stevens & Haynes) net 2/6 
Ward (Mrs. H.), Delia Blanchflower, er 8v0 wibsiiliisiaeiiantiemetinall Ward & Lock) 60 
Westlake (J.), Collected Papers on Public Internationa) ot 8vo 

; (Camb, Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Whitlock (B.) ng PT 8 Ua (Appleton) 6/0 
Widdicombe (J.), Memories and Masings, 8vo . »- {Allen & Unwin) net 26 
Wilson (T. W.), The Karly Diagnosis of Heart F ail ¢, 8vo 


_ Smith & Elder) net 126 
Withers (H.), War and Lombard Street, Svo...............Smith & ss net 3,6 


LIBERTY & co's. WINTER SALE 


ENDS ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 
FINAL REDUCTIONS 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, Loudon. 
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SUTTORN’S SEEDS. 
USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Minstrated Price Lists of the best Flower aml Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(iiss. ASSURANCE. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MCTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Preepectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 

West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, §.W. 


FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


All who suffer from Heartburn, Flatulence, a feeling of fulness 
or oppression after meals may obtain immediate and permanent 
relief by means of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, which 
correct these disorders by absorbing the Acidity in the stomach, 
to which they are due. 

’ 

These Lozenges are made solely by Savory and Moore, from 
# formula of the celebrated Dr. Jenner. They are pleasant to 
take and perfectly harmless. One or two Lozenges give immediate 
relief, even in the worst cases, and when taken before a meal 
prevent those distressing symptoms due to indigestion which so 
frequently follow. 

TESTIMONY.—"I have much pleasure in telling you that I honestly think 
the ABSORBENT LOZENGES are doing me good. 7 have suffered for years 
with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a special diet, but 
after taking two boxes. of the lozenges I am able, w care, to have the same 
meals as the — of my family. I fully intend pe a their use, and keep- 
aeume womny bo This is the first advertised medicine I have tried, as, when 

have gane to a private doctor.’ 
Bowes Is. 1}d., 28. 92., and 4s. 6a., of all Chomists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 14. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to — KING, 
143a New Bond Street, Londo 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS =~ £19,618, 135. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 





INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 





LIMITED. HEAD f} North John Street, LIVERPOOT, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_-_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID ......................100,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
—ENGLISH LECTURER require? after Easter. Non-resident, 
Applicants should be Graduates of a British University, trained or experienced. 
Initial salary £120.—Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from The PRINCI PAL. 
S'; HILD’S DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DURHAM.—WANTED, after Easter, an ART MISTRESS to teach 
.. Needlework, Handwor k, and Clay-modelling. Salary £70, residenut.— 
Applications to be sent to The PRINCIPAL, 


LECTURES, &c, 


——— 


{RESHAM LECTURES LENT TERM, 1915, 
= — AM LECTURE R ON ASTRONOMY, 
ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S., 
W in deliver a Course of Four Lectures on 
THE SIZE AND SHAPE OF THE EARTH, 
fully illustrated with the lantern, 
on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
ay | 26th, 27th, 28th, aud 2th, 
at six o'clock in the evening, at 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C, 
(Tube Stations: Bank or Post Office.) 
the Lectures are Free to the Public. 


pu PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LABGs DEEsED FOR QU ALIFIED BURSES. 





CO HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxfe rd Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge Un uiversity 5 ndicate for Seconda ry Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the Loudon Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geog raphy 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. %« ~— > of from 
£40 to £18 Ife, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 









ROEBEL EDU CA T ION AL INSTITUT E (Incorpor ated), 


‘ TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. ( airman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Math er; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 


tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 





Head.Mistrese—Mies 1. SILCOX, 


Spring Term begins Friday, January 15, and ends Tuesday, Apri! 6th, 
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Cavsce EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
__ (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSE', 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A. 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. : 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises. Fees £60, “a 
‘The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
reriods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCasg 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 


i ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Subvenatiiestiooguinel 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the —_ Gymnastic Institute, 
ee Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ? 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Maseage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistrosses { sore NEON, M.A. 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position; SAFE DISTANCE INLAND. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Gcood Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


AER EA EEE EASTBOURNE— 
Co 




















Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

ege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School. 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c, Spring Term began Thursday, January 14th, 1915. 


| tetenaataies | HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 121s, 1915. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


i hy UDOR Mm A ds. ds 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from “London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


gir EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 











“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughtersonly. EntirechargeofChil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins.from 
eca.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Every facility for finishing pupils and preyaration for the Universities if 
desired, Entire charge of pupils from abroad,—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

‘ years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 

Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


I I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three im, on application to Principal, 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, March 31st to April 28th. 























ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

22 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals; The Misses SALES, 





T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Yider Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 





Li® GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
rospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


P 
SPRING TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, JANUARY Iétu, 1915, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 B.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beckeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 








INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes, Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


O PARENTS seeking EDUCATION AWAY FROM 
THE SEA COAST. West Malvern has a dry, bracing climate (altitude 

8,000 feet), is sunny and sheltered. Mrs. Holloway receives a FEW LITTLE 
BOYS in a large house with extensive grounds, ealth specially considered, 

Great educationaladvantages. Sy Nao Beauchampand Canoga 
Wilson of Worcester.—Apply, Mra, HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 


8vo, giving | of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents,— 

oe sy E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, W. 


L's’ dememneateeel SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900, 








A Public School on Modern Lines, with Preparatory Department, 
Moderate Fees, 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 


Full Prospectus on application, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev, F. pz W. LUSHINGTON, 


M.A., or to the BURSAR. - ? 
ELS T ED 8 C H O O k 


An Examination for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70 to £20 per annum) and 
4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins on March 9th. 
Particulars from Rev, F, STEPHENSON, Felsted, Essex. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term ins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 

















OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be awarded by 
Examination, beginning March 2nd, 1915. Boys examined at Rossall and 
London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


PRoMseRovE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 





Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
ASTBOURN E COLLEG EE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. &. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by ths 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feeb 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge ; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ome life, medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to rr: Terms 30s. weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, the Colony, Alderley Edge. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. ami 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. — 

Accuracy and —— return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for tho perecee of enabling Teachers @ 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All feos have therefore beet 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
’ Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 
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cHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
7OR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

-_ J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
Bnowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
nm ed to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and fun particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
etebliinrs whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


ES TIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
m. *Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
non Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
NLAND SCHOOLS anv TUTORS ror NEXT TERM. 
1 Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
96 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4026, — 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fecs. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
96 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
favite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
TRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 








Vamilies. 











vectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
Frospectuses wi” CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Cee Ea a - ene: Wen eee We 5 
NCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
S information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
TORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
@ices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 
HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
athoroughly eflicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
fall particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
MS Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
yreferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 

YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
feated.— MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, itd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘'Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 














ss HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 


HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 

8s, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 

os in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 

Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


NGLISH LADY, with country house in the most beautiful 
and most central part of Brittany, wishes to receive other ladies as 
PAYING GUESTS. Journey easy. Delightful climate, warm and extremely 
bealthy. Many and attractive expeditions. An hour's drive from the sea, 
River pear, where fishing can be obtained later. Terms by arrangement.— 
Bex No. 682, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

HELPING HAND.—Those wishing to realise on 

trinkets, antiques or other valuables, to raise money for War Charities, 
are invited to sell for cash to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable 
honse, Gold Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Charms, Gold Medals, Gold 
Bracelets, Gold Rings, &c.—best value by return. Reference: Capital and 
Counties Bank.—FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


NPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
“4, —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been cially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
ee a Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
jards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

380 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


PHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Aupany Memorut), 
ar 














UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parroxn: H.M. Tur Krxe. 
AD of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
@esiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
mors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
wadiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harnnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamuton. 


yprrant ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 


The orphans of sons once in sperity are clothed, maintained and 
educated from the ctrliest age until oon old. 

In consequence of the war, it has been decided that the Anniversary Dinner, 
which was to have been held in February, will not take place. The Committee, 
therefore, earnestly appeal for funds to make up for the very serious loss to 
the Institution from this and other causes. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., See, and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
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Remarkable Offer 


to 
Investors 


82% if 55 years of age 
10xif60 , , 
14xif70 ,,, 
17 x if 75 ie “ 
20 «x if 79 ” mt 


If your money is earning only 4 per cent, or 5 per 
cent. and you are a man of 55 years of age, you are 
receiving just about half the income you might be 
enjoying. And you can do with more money now. 
The higher cost of living, the increased taxation, and 
one after another additional calls on your purse all make 
a larger income more than ever desirable. 

Sell your Shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuity. Take another look at the figures above and 
note the difference it would make to your income. 
Remember, also, that the larger income is guaranteed 
for life. Guaranteed by a Government supervised Com- 
pany with assets of £12,000,000. 

The “Sun Life of Canada” specialises in Annuities 
and gives better rates than any other First-Class 
Company. “Sun Life of Canada” forms of Annuities 
are also more yaried, more up-to-date, and offer greater 
advantages. 

There are the ordinary Annuities paid for cash down 
on purchase; Joint Annuities, Survivorship Annuities, 
Deferred Annuities—especially recommended to young 
men and women who desire to make sure of an income 
for their old age—and Annuities with guaranteed return 
of Capital. 

No medical examination is necessary unless you are 
desirous of taking advantage of the Company's offer of 
better terms in case of impaired health. 

Write to-day for further details and booklets. All 
communications strictly confidential, 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strict!y Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTICN. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ «s. 5 | £ s. a; 
Hon. Vice-Fresidents ,.. ... 25 @ O| Members ... ... sc co of WW O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © ©} Associates, with Literature 
Members ~— mw 8s 8 and Jourmal ... 0. ccs ose 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


= — 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” To hold Sia 
By Post, 2s. 3a, 


9° 


Numbers, 2s. each. May be had by order through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 
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PLAYER'S “Pipe Perfect” 


NAVY MIXTURE 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 














Mild and Mediecm Om 
D > 


PER 
OZ. 


1/8 per 3-Ib. Tin. 
White Label 
Ls D. 


™ PER 


2 oz. 



























The Charm ot Shoes 





they give to one’s movement, that makes them no mean rival of 

the boot. Especially in Delta No. 607, here illustrated, a fine 

Derby shoe fitting trimly round the ankle and at the heel, a man 
will experience all the comfort of a boot combined with the lighter and 
more buoyant charm of a shoe. For walking, golfing, or even for 
ordinary town wear, accompanied, perhaps, by the ever-popular spat, 
this shoe cannot but give satisfaction. For it is cut from stout Moor 
calf, on very handsome and prgeeeee lines, and will lose neither its 
grip ner its shapeliness through the hardest period of wear. 


"T tees. is something about shoes, that certain spring and freedom 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Staftord 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes, 


Delta 19/6 


Men’ $s Shess obtainable 
from at least one agent in every town 
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An Imperial Duty. 


Those who wish to show their gratitude to 
Canada and the other great Dominions of the 
Empire for their response and loyalty at this 
time of national crisis, can do so in no 
better way than by sending a donation to the 
Archbishops’ Western Canada Fund. 


Funds are URGENTLY NEEDED to maintain 
this work. 


The Archbishops of England appeal for men and 
money to help them to strengthen the Church in the 
new parts of Western Canada. 


60 clergy and lay workers doing pioneer work are 
supported by the Archbishops’ Fund. 69 Churches 
and 23 small clergy houses have been built and 16] 
congregations are ministered to. 


In view of all that Canada has done, this 
call of the Archbishops should appeal to all 
Imperially minded English men and women. 


Donations and subscriptions may be sent to the 
Secretary, the A.W.C.F., Church House, Westminster, 
or to the bankers of the Fund, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, E.C, 





THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


For Field Camps, manned by 
keen and obliging Evangelists. 
Cost £250 for 7o x 25 (lined). 
Cost of Week’s Working £2. 


Tents blown down. 100 more Huts urgently needed. 


BRITISH PRISONERS 
IN GERMANY. 


Parcels of little luxuries, 
wraps, chocolates, &c., 
are being sent, 7 for 21s, 


WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, afc Church Army,” to Preby. Carlile, 
Hdgqrs., Marble Arch, W. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


and Training Ships 


> 
‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER’ 
has sent its OLD BOYS 
into 7O BRITISH REGIMENTS and 
to the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 


6,000 have entered Merchan’ Service. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

The heavy increase in food and materials has entailed a heavy 
burden on the funds. SPECIAL HELP IS MUCH NEEDED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 

National a for Homeliess and Destitute Children 
and the Training Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 

London Office: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY Ga: COPELAND. 

















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should nor be addressed to the Epitor, bué 
to the PuButsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


~ WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
GERMANY ? 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, 
Bathor of “Municipal Life and Government in Germany,” ec. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Planning, with Special Reference 
ae a ingham Schemes. By GEORGE 
CADBURY, Jun., Member of Birmingham City Council Town 
Planning Committee. With Illustrations and Maps, §8vo. 
Qs. 6d. net. 
“A thoroughly English book. It deals with the matter from 
fhe practical point of view.”—Daily News. 








Canadian Essays and Addresses. By 
W. PETERSON, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

There is a wealth of instructive suggestion in all the papers.” 

Morning Post. 











Shower and Shine: being some Little 





Tragedies, Little Comedies, and Little 
Farces. By GUY FLEMING, Author of “Life’s Little 


Tragedies,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By the Rev. C. L. 
Paper covers, 6d. net; 


Anti-Christian Socialism. 
DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, Is. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





See The “INVESTORS’ REVIEW” 


ON 
DEAR FOOD AND 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS. 
SATURDAY, PRICE 


EVERY 6d, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 


Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 60., cost 15s. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s,, cost 
@s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 





Wvols,, £15; Preseott's Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
perebared! to any amount.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright 8t., Birmingham. 
= — —= - = 


KOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hals- 
pearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Half- 
pearly Volumes may be oblained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


@ird Saturday in January and July. 





— 


To such readers as would forget for a while the alarms 
and suspense of War i heartily recommend 


A JOURNEY TO JAVA By M™. McMILLAN 


Extract from a review cecupying two columns in the Sunday Times: ‘‘ The 
authoress proves the most enthusiastic and discriminating of companions. 
And 1 photographs must, some of them, be unique, A fascinating book of 

vel,” 


“She picks up and pute in order deftly, and she has a pretty turn for 
ption,’’— Scotsman, 
With 34 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE FAIR LADIES OF THE 


WINTER PALACE 
By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT 
The Daily Telegraph says: ‘* Holds the attention from beginning to exd.” 
With 17 Dlustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
WOMEN UNDER POLYGAMY 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


Over 50 Columns of Reviews of this interesting work have appeared in the 
leading British Journals, 
16e. net. 


______—__—*_—- With 15 Tilustrations. -16e.net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY 
DIVIDED WAYS By E. CHARLES VIVIAN 
(Author of “ Passion Fruit,” &c.) 


The Bookman says: “ One of the twelve ablest and most poignantly 
interesting novels of the last twelve months.” 


THE WOMAN ALONE —o&® #0) 


By MARIE HARRISON 
“A frank and courageous book, clean, actual, a true."”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE PRELUDE 
KATE HELEN WESTON’S FINE NOVEL 
By the Author of “ The Man MacDonald.” 


HOYA "By FARREN LE BRETON 
(Author of “ Fruits of Pleasure”). 


Mr. Gur Tuornxe (the Author of “ When It Was Dark”) says: “Another 
remarkable novel from the author of ‘Fruits of Pleasure,’ that detached 
and able analysis of passion which was so widely read. It is a siegense to 
review ‘Hoya.’ I promise readers undiluted pleasure from this book.” 


7 “ARE WOMEN TOO OLD AT FORTY?” 


Read MIDDLE LIFE 
By Mrs. SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE 


(Author of * The Shoreless Sea”’). Sap Epirion, 
* Always clever and interesting.’’—Scolsman. 


THE SUN GOD GIRL 
By THEODORE FLATAU, Anthor of “The 


Thrice Born. 


—_——— — --- - - — 











~ «LONDON : HOLDEN AND HARDINGHAM | 

; PLEASE HELP 32» 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commenly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


wit 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
100 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Daxer. Money 
Orders to be made payable to Post Office, Southampion Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baxsnr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tue Pousuisner, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 





er from the Office, at Is. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Ture BORDEAUX, an excellent 
nes Dinner Wine. The quality 


thie wine will be found equalto 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Ter Dosen, 
Beis, 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 
£1,960,000. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Iesued Capital, 26,000,000, 


so 4 Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, Together..,.......23,960,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


Street, London, W.C. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
Ovrsipgs Pace (when available) 14 Guinzas, 

22123 0 


age 
Half-Page (Colump).................«« 660 





P . uarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
og ie cee inn, aoe HEAD OFFICE: £),CORNHILL, London, E.C. arrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
found very superior to wine DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bavk’s Branches Half Narrow Column .............+ 2320 
weually sold at higher prices, throughout the Australian States, aud Dominion of uarter Narrow Column we 210 
The a iation this wine meets New Zealand, —— (two-thirds width of 8se@ 
with from the constantly increas. 17/8 9/9 TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, aia ni ieee We, mai * 
img number of customers it pro- . 
cures us in London and the BILLS are purchased or sent for eollection, 

Provinces gives us additional con- DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on Companies. 

Sdence in submitting it to those terme which may be ascertained on application, : 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. Outside Page ...cccsseeeereeeresrees £21616 0 
— = === = TabRe BOD .ccccccccsecccecccscoccovecess Miu oO 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to eny Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Lots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


AN who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equa) them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


Perth, West Australia; 
PANY, Dunedin; 
Christchurch ; 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuscniey, Auckland; 
and C, W. Riesy, Adelaide, 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing ow an average twelve words), 
Karrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
age, 16s. an inch. 


T 
Prictor AND Com- | Broad column following “Publications ofthe Week,” 


Ww 5s. an inch. 
SIMPSON AND ILLIAMS, Displayed Advertisements according to spaces 
H. Bat.urk anp ComPaxy, Terme: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST ISHED. 


THE GERMAN WAR BOOK 


Being “The Usages of War on Land” issued 
by the Great General Staff of the German 
Army. Translated, with a Critical Introduc- 
tion, by Prof. J. H. MORGAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d. net. 

This official and amazingly cynical War Book of the Prussian 
General Staff lays down the rules to be followed by German officers 
in the conduct of War in the field—e.g., as to non-combatants, 
forced levies, neutrals, hostages. Its importance and interest 
cannot be exaggerated. 


IN WESTERN CANADA BEFORE 
THE WAR 


A Study of Communities, By E,B. MITCHELL, 
With Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This is an attempt at a true description of the social and 
economic state of things in the Prairie Provinces of the Dominion 
in the years 1913-14, 

R on Tuesday nex 


POPULAR EDITION, 1s. NET. PAPER COVER, 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By Prof. J. A. CRAMB. With a Preface by 
Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, and an Introduction by 
the Hon, j. H. CHOATE. 


Also by Prof. CRAMB. 


THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


With a Biographical Note and Portrait of the 
Author. 5s. net. 

Prof. Cramb traces the growth of Imperialism, whether 
conscious or unconscious, from the earliest times—he shows how 
it is subject to the “law of Tragedy,” how it has been influenced 
by Religion, and finally, as the climax, he deals with the future of 
Ggeat Britain and of her Imperial System and Mission. 


THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN 
WILDERNESS 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, With Illus- 
trations. 18s, net. 
“A most remarkable undertaking and a most remarkable book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“One of the most fascinating books of travel and adventure ever 
written.”—Globe. 


The LIFE of BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 


Vol. oe By the late W. F. MONY- 
PENNY, and EORGE EARLE BUCKLE. 
12s. net. 

“The new volume will be eagerly read by all who read its pre- 
decessors, and certainly not with less enjoyment. It has the same 
lucidity as they, the same fairness of mind, the same wide know- 
ledge of English political history, the same reassuring quietness 
of judgment.”—The Times. 


THE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF MONOPOLIES 


By W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D., Litt.D., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Law in the University of Adelaide. 6s. net. 











THE 
No. 442. Part Il. JANUARY. 36. 
Taw New Amenican History. By Britisu Oversea ComMERCE IN TIME 
Prof. Paxson (Madison University). or Wak. By Cuthbert Maughan, 
Tax Novers or Evita Wuarton. By 
Percy Lu k. Tue Errect or War on Britis 
Tar Beane or Apmrratr. Part Inpustrr. By W. T. Layton 
II.—Distribution of Business. By (Board of Trade). 
aes . pony = teas, 2 PrRoGress OF THE Wak: 
Th. Baty. a Did 1. On Land. By Col. W. P. Blood. 
Turkey In THR Guir oy GERMANY. (With map.) 
By Sir Valentine Chirol. 2. At Sea. By Archibald Hurd, 





Part I. of No. 442 was published during December. Copies of the Complete 
Number can be had, price 6s. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE SERVICE KIPLING 


26 volumes, 16mo, Blue cloth. 2s. 6d. net per volume, 
Plain Tales from the Hills. 2vols. From Sea to Sea. 4 vols, 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. Life’s Handicap. 2 vols. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. The Light that Failed. 2 vols, 
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LAW. 
8ta Epirion, with New Inrropvcrion, 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. ,, 


A. V. DICEY, K.C.,D.C.L. Eighth Edition, with new 
Introduction. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





LITERARY. 
2np Eprrion Just Pus.isHep, 


Time’s Laughingstocks and 
other Verses. By THOMAS HARDY. §Socond 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 


The Present Hour. a Book of Poems, 
By PERCY MACKAYE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Tae Dairy Tereagraru.—‘ These poems are of real interest, not only for 
the sake of their own vigour and dignity, but also they may be said to embody 
the spirit which inspires almost the whole of educated America to-day.” 


10rn Epirtion, Revisep anp ENLARGED. 


Familiar Quotations. 4 collection o 
Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs, traced to their Sources 
in Ancient and Modern Literature. By JOHN BARTLETT, 
A.M. Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by N. H. DOLE, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Aspects of Modern Drama. 3, 
FRANK W. CHANDLER. Extra Crown 8vo. 83. 6d. net. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to Field 
Archzology as Illustrated 


by Hampshire. py 3. P. wittiaMs. 
FREEMAN, M.D. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net, 


Tue Times.—“ This is a book worth serious attention, and has an arrange 
ment convenient alike for the student or for the beginner. It begins with 
general chapters on field archmology; then proceeds to a careful itinerary 
through Hampshire in 23 routes; and closes with appendices occupying 
119 pp., the chief of which gives plans with sections of the principal earth- 
works in alphabetical order with short detailed descriptions.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. | 








THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 


Quarterly: No.312. Contents for JANUARY, 1915. Price 5s. 6d, net. 


Germanr’s Great Farturs. By Lancelot Lawton. 

Tus Conpuct or German Soupierr. By Wilfrid Ward. 

Tus Lerrers or Jeanne v’Arc: Aw Erttome. By I. M. Rope, 

Poem: Revenge ror Rugms. By Stephen Phillips. 

Tux INTERPRETATION OF TreITscuxe, By Wilfrid Ward, 

Tus Lesson or Lovvais. By Canon Barry, D.D. 

Tur Economics or War. By Hilaire Belloc. 

Tur Deatu or Monsianor Benson. By Mrs. Warre Cornish, 

Nores On THE War. 

Tuz Frevcu Awaxenina, By F. Y. Eccles, 

Some Recent Boogs. 

A CuHronicue or Recent Putosoruica, Works, By the Rev, John G, 
Vance, D.D. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W, 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


WE MEAN BY EDUCATION? By J, Werror, D.Lit. 
WHAT. M.A. OP comer of Education in the University of Leeds, Author of 
“ se enychology of Education,” &c. 5a. net. 





BOOK-KEEPING FOR EVENING CLASSES. By F. Oxiven Tuorxror, 
Chartered Accountant, $s, 64, 

BOOK: -KEEPING FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES (ELEMENTARY 

y J. R. Barnes, B.A., A.C.A , &c., and ALEXANDER Suarpies, Associa 
mf the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (incorporated), 
1s. 

MSHOP ARITHMETIO. ~ ‘By Prawx Castie, M.I.M.E. Is, 6d. 
worxer" took j is suited to the m.. & of Junior Students of Engineering and 
ahose engaged in the Building Trade. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By 8. BaRNakp, = and J, M. Cump, 
B.A., B.Sc. Parts I. to VI., 4s. 64, Parts I. a la. 6d Part ITI., 1s. 
Parts I. to IIL, 2s. 6d. Parts I. to IV., 3s. Partiv. ea Parts Lil, ‘and 
IV., 1s. 64. 

SECOND EDITION, ELARCED, | ~~ PUBLISHED, 

CALCULUS MACE EASY. By F. 8. 8. 

SOLUTIONS OF THE UESTIONS - CARSLAW’S PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. By Carsiaw, 8c.D. Part I., 3s, 6d. net, 

Part I1., 3e. 6d. net. Complete, te. 6d. net. 

FIRST BOCK OF GEOLOGY. By Aner went D.Se., F.G.8, 
With 74 Ilustrations. 1s. 6d. Fivst Books ff Science. 

A FIRST BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY AND ae By Gerrrupe 

D. Catucant, M.B., B.Se,, D.P.H, With 65 Illustrations, 1s, 6d, 


SELECTED ENGLISH. Selections from Shelley, Lamb, Goldsmith, Keats, 
Dryden, Scott, &c. With Short Biographies and Notes for the Use of 
Schools. Edited and Adapted from the Textbocks of the late AprLE 
Exxis, B.A., by Bax Puirurrs, 2s. 6d. 











MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. [1 Three Parts. Part I.—Fssay 
Writing, Précis Writing, and P; emaqhensing. Part Il.—Studies and Exer- 
cises, Bubsidiary to Composition. Part III.—Figures of Speech, Prosody, 
Style. By J.C. Nesvietp, M.A., Author of “ English Grammar Past aud 
Present,” &c. Se, €d, Also Key to same, 3s. 6d. net, 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. B 
W. T. Wesp, M.A, _ 1s y F. J. Rows, M.A., and 


ABBOT SAMSON. apters from “Past and Focsant, » 
CaRLy_e, Edited Py Sel ools by F. A. Cavenseu, M.A, 
(Bnglish Litevature for Secondary 5 Schools, 


By Tuomas 


a —_———— 


aaneeeten Ae GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS. With Questions 
y B.C. Watuis, B.Se., P.R.G.8., Author of “A First Book of General 
| AK &c. Sewed. 

I.—THE BRITISH ISLES. 64. 
IIL.—THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 64, 
THE PUPILG’ CLASS-5OOK 9 Gasenare By Ep. J. &. Lay, 
Author of “ Constructive Work,’ 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 





Il.—EUROPE. 64, 


Aaa 20 Maps and over 200 Exercises, 


wed, 4d.; elo ° 
THE BRITISH ISLES. With 32 Maps and over 300 Exercises. Ecwed, 
64. ; cloth, 7d, 


THE BRITISH DOMINIONS, WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
SETTING IN WHICH THEY LIE. With 32 Maps. Over 38 


Exercises, Sewed, 6d.; cloth, 7d, 
A FIRST BOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. BE t. Atzo RD 
Smuiru, B.A., F.B.G.S., ae Geography Master, St. Duns’ olle MeBes 
Catford, Miustrated. 6d, [First Books of § S ene 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1915. 


ENGLISH. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. C. D. Puxcuaup (Second Series), 


Preliminary. 
Nesficld’s Manual of English Grammar and Com sition. 2s. 6d. | Senior, 
——— Matriculation English Course. 3e. 6d. Key to same, 3s. 6d, net. 
mhakes e’s Merchant of Venice. EK. Deienton. With an Agocntin, 
| eonggg and Senior. 
ao * Merchant of Venice. Eversley Edition, With weten ls. 
Junior and Senior, 
—— Merchant of Venice, C. W. Unpenwoop. Is, net. [Junior and Senior, 
-—— Merchant of Venice. H. M. Arnzs, Is. net, Junior and Senior, 
Coriolanus, K. Dxriegnton, 2s, 64, Senior, 
—— Coriolanus, 8. P, Ssexmax, Is. net. Senior. 
—— Coriolanus. mee Edition. With Notes. Is. Senior. 





Seott’s Lay of the instrel and The Lady of the Lake. F. T. 
PALGRAVE. [Pr on and Junior, 
-_ bad of the Last  Sinatrel, G. H. Sruant and E, H, Exzior. Cantos 
I-III, 1s, 3d. [ Preliminary, 
—_— len of the Last Minstrel. G. H. Sruamrand E, H, Exzior, 2s, [Junior. 
-—-— Lay of the Last Minstrel, R.H. Bowxes, 1s. net 
[Preliminary and Junior, 
-—— Legend of Montrose. 2. ve Junior. 


Tennyson’ s Coming of Arthur and ‘the Passing of Arthur. F. J. Rows, 


unior. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. + a I, H.M. Pencrvar. 3e. Senior, 
—— Faerie Queene. BookI, G. A. Wavcnore. Is. net Senior. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Book II. J. H. 
a. lg, Senior, 
Iden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Is. net. Senior, 

avert s Primer of English Literature. Is. ; 





EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Freeman’s Primer of the History of Europe. 1s. 

General Sketch of European History. 3s. 6d. 

Browning’s History of Europe in Outline, 1814-1848. 4s. 6¢ 

Hassall’s Eurcpean History. Chronologically arranged, *i6- 1910, 





net, 
Adam’s European History. 6s. net, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Casar’ & De Bello Gallico, Boeks Il, and III. With Notes and ay yulary, 
W. G, Rurwerronp. 1s. 6¢ untore 
virg I's Aeneid. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By’ MH. M, 
TEPHENSON. Is, 6d, Junior and Senior. 
Livy. Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary, By W. W. Cares and 
. Metuviss. Ie. 64. Senior. 
Books XXI, and XXII. W. W. Cares, 4s, 6d, Senior. 
Juvenal’s Thirteen Satires. E.G.Harpy. 5s, Senior. 
Xeno epnen’s As Apabosts. Book II, With Notes and Vocabulary, By A. 8. 
ALPOLE. Junior. 
) + Bookst -TV. W.W, Goopwn and J, W. Wurre, 3s. 6d. a 
Buripides' Hegube. With Notes and Vocabulary. By J. Bonxp and A, 8, 
ALPOLE. 1s, 6d 


Junior. 
Thucydides, Books VI. and VII. P. Frosr. 3s. 6d. Senior. 
vi. Senior, 

2s. 6d. 








E.C. Marcuanr. 3s. 6d. 


Homer's Odyssey. Books XXI.-XXIV. §.G. Hammron. 2s, Senior. 
Burivtdes’ cestis. With Notes and Vocabulary, By M, A. Barririp. 
Senior. 

’ eeste. M. L. Eanre, 3s, 64, Senior, 





*.* Compiete List poet free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1915, 


ENGLISH. 
Seott's Ledy of the Lake. G. H. Sruanr, ts. pa Preliminary. 
Lady of the Lake, E. A. Pacxanrp. Preliminary. 
—— Lay of the Last Minstrel and The’ Eady of the Lake. F. ° 
PALGRAVE, Preliminary. 
Tennyson’s Select Poems, H. B, Groncx and W, H, Havow, 2s. 6d. 


[ Preliminary. 
Scott’s Rob Roy. 2s. net. Junior and Senior. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. EK. Dxieuron. Ie, 9d. Junior and Senior. 
—— Julius Cesar. J.C. Scrimenovr, 2s, 6d, Junior and Senior, 
—— Julius Cesar, G. W.andL. G. gg ls, net. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Julius Cesar. R.M. Loverr. 1s, ne ‘unior and Senior. 
-——- Coriolanus, K. Deicuron. 2s. _" Junior and Senior, 
-—— Coriolanus., 8. P. Suxexnman, Is, net. Jwnior and Senior, 
~——— Macbeth. K. Deicuton, With an Appendix, Is. 0d. 


{Junior and Senior, 
— Becheth C C, W. Prencu. 





1s, net. {Junior and Senior, 


-——— Macbeth, A.C. L, Brown, Is. net. [Junior and Senior. 
-——— Henry V. With Introduction and Notes, KE, Deieuron. With an 
Appendix. Is. Junior and Senior, 


-——— Henry V. R.H. Bowzes, 1s. net, Junior and Senior. 
Hen V. L.F. Morr, 1s. net, Junior and Senior. 
xy A Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, Is. each. 
Bilton’ s Lycidas, Sonnets, &c., including L’Allegro, Il Penseroso. 
. BELL. Is, 9d, [Junior and Senior. 
~~ — Lycidas, and other Poems. A.J, Groncr, 1s, net 


el and Senior. 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, H.G.Buruter, 1s. ne 


Tennyson’s Geraint and Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. G.C. 
Macavutay, 1s. Junior. 
ms “xX Sesame = Lilies. A. E. Rowerts. Is, Also by H. E. L my 
umor 








—_ and Senior. 


Eliot's Silas Marner. B. L,Guuicx. 1s. net. Junior. 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, W, T. Wexe. Ie, 0d, Junior, 
Blackmore's Lorna Doone, A. L. Barzour. 1s, net. Junior, 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Cesar. North's Translation. H. W. ut, Pasa. 
Senor. 

, -emauing ~ Live of Cesar, Brutus, and Antony. M, Brier, Js, net. Benton: 
Sunyan’s Pilgrim’ s Progress. J. Monnisow. le. 0d, Also by H. Movrarr. 
enor 

Witon's Arcopagitica. H. B. Corrmriuu. 2s. Senior. 
-— Paradise Lost, BooksI.andII, M. Macumuan. 1s, 90, Senior, 
— Paradise st. Books I.and Il. W.1. Caanz. Is, net, Senior. 
Cowper’s Shorter Poems, W.T. Wenn. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. J.C. Couns. 1s. 9d. Senior. 
——~— Rape ofthe Lock. E.M.Kire. 1s, net, Senior. 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 2s, net. Senior, 





ENGLISH— continued. 


Dryden's Select Satires. (Containing Absolom and Achitophel I.) J. 0, 

Couns. Is, $d. Seniors 
Thackeray s Esmond. 2s. 6d. Seniors 
ond. G. B, Hennemar. Is. net. Senior, 








Byron’ . Childe Harold’s Pligrimage. E, E, Monnis. Cantos I. and II, 
2.90, Cantos [II. and IV, 1s. 9d, (Senior, 

*' Childe Harold's Fuevtnnee. Cantos I. and II, J. C, Scammarour. 
Senior, 


— childs Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos IJ, and IV. J. H. Fow.ss. 
Se 


—— Childe Harold. A.J. Groner. le, net, —s 
Borrow’s Lavengro. The Scholar, The Gypsy, The Priest, With an 

Introduction by AvcusTiInE Bimeet. Se, 60, Senior. 
Arnold's Merope, (Contained in Dramatic and Later Poems.) 4s, net. LBeniors 


LATIN AND GREEK. 








Cesar’s Gallic War, Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary, By ©, 

Bayane. ie. (Se nieve 
win War. " ~ TI, and III, With Notes and Voeabulal 

3. Ruruxnrorp. Is. 6d, [Junior and m4 


A. 8, Witxiwe. 2s, 6d, Senior. 


Cicero’ : Pro Lege Manila 
With Notes and Vocabulary, H, M, Srzruxsxson. 


Virgil’s Aeneid. Book 1X. 
6a 








8. ° enior, 
Aeneid, Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. 8, G, Owrx. 1s. 6d, 
Senior. 

Sallust’s Catiline. With Notes and Vocabulary. G.H. Naiw, Is. 6d. [Senior, 
—— Catilina. C. Menivarr. 2s, Senior. 
Bellum Catilinae. A. M. Coox, 2s. 6d Senior, 
Berace’s Odes. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Sher ang 
1 a 


Odes, Book III, T.E.Paor. 2s. 
—— Odes. Book IV, With Notes and Vocabulary, By T. E. Pacz, a, 








nior, 

Odes. BookIV. T.E. Paar, 2. Senior. 
Xenophon’s (pahess. 5 Book UI, With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 
By G, H, Nau ils. [Senior, 
— ” anabasis. Book Ww. With Notes and Vocabulary. 2, D. Stow, 


2, 64, (Senior, 
~ Anabasts. Book IJ, With Notes and Vocabulary. A. 8. ba 5 mm 

wnwr. 
Anabasis. Books I-IV. W. W. Goopwin and J, W. Wurre. Ss. 6d. 


[Junior and Senior, 

Euripides’ Heeuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. J. Boxp and A. 8, 

ALPOLE. 1s, 6d, Senior, 

Thucydides. Book II, E. C. Mancuanr, 5s. 64, Senior, 
Sophocles’ Antigone. M. A. Barrietp, 2s. 6d, 








Senior, 


*,.* Complete List post free on application. 
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TREES: A WOODLAND NOTEBOO 


Containing observations on certain British and Exotic Trees 


\ 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


One Volume, Crown 4to, with 57 full-page plates, of which 18 are in colourand mounted. Ordinary Edition, 21s. net, 
Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, with all the plates mounted, and 


bound in half polished levant morocco, 42s. net, fe 


“In his descriptions of individual treo-friends, and, indeed, 
throughout the work, the spirit of the genuine Nature-lover adds 
to its charm. About sixty illustrations, some of which are 
coloured, greatly help the study of the natural characteristics 
of trees, and enhance the attractiveness of this handsome 
volume.”—Morning Post. 

“The book is unpretentious in treatment, but is full of the 
fruits of long experience in planting and of an unusually rich 
and varied interest in country life. It will be equally attractive 
to the lover of nature and to the landowner with a taste for 
acclimatizing the scarcer or more sensitive exotics.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


¥ 

* This is a beautiful book.” —Graphic. ° 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell’s handsomely illustrated,” instructive 
and delightful ‘woodland notebook’... will be highly prized 
by observers who are fond of trees, and like reading 
them. The essays drawing their material mainly from a wide 
knowledge of the resources of British woodcraft and of the 
general management of growing timber, address all sorts of 
cultivated interests and encourage a student of trees with 
points of learning about their names, about the poetry that 
has gathered round them, about the tales told concerning 
them in folk-lore, and so on, as well as about their sciontifig 
botany.” —Scotsman, 


HERALDRY IN SCOTLAND. 


Including a recension of ‘‘ The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland’’ by the late 
George Seton, Advocate 
By J. H. STEVENSON, Advocate, Unicorn Pursuivant 
Two Volumes, Crown 4to, with upwards of 300 Illustrations, many of them in colour. 


The edition of this work for sale is limited to five hundred and forty copies, of which numbers 1 to 210 are on 
hand-made paper and have an etched frontispiece by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, of the Royal Arms of Scotland 


carved on the Abbey Church of Melrose, £10 10s. net. 


“These new volumes aro not only a necessary acquisition 
for any heraldic or historical collection which bears on Scottish 
or Border history, but also an ornament to any gentleman's 
library.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


LIFE OF ADAM ROLLAND RAINY, ™.p. 


With Portraits. 


Demy 8yo. 


McKechnie.—Magna Carta. 4 com-. 
mentary on the Great Charter of King John. With Historical 
Introduction. By W. 8S. McKECHNIE, D.Phil., Lecturer on 
Constitutional Law and History in the University of Glasgow. 
Second Edition. Revised and largely Rewritten. Demy 8vo, 
14s, net. 


Stair-Kerr.—Stirling Castie: 
its Place in Scottish History. By ERIC STAIR- 
KERR, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), F.S.A. (Scot.). Post 8vo. 
With several Illustrations. 5s. net. 

“The book is worthy of the subject. We have a full and trustworthy 
record, and ove that makes Stirling appeal not merely to the ‘Sons of the 

Rock,’ but to all patriotic Scotsmen,.’’"—Aberdeen Free Press, 


Meikle.—Scotiland and the 
French Revolution. By HENRY W. MEIKLE, M.A,, 
D.Litt.Edin., Lecturer in Scottish History in the University 
of Edinburgh, sometime Lecturer d’Anglais in the University 


of Lyons. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
"Dr, Meikle has written a book of philosophic insight on the impetus given 
to liberty in Scotland by that great movement.’’—Standard, 


WORKS BY PROF. SIR HENRY JONES 


Social Powers. Popular Lectures on Environment, 
the Press, and the Pulpit. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


Idealism as a Practical Creed. 
By HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. nef. 


Brownin as a Philosophical 
and Religious Teacher. By HENRY JONES, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. not, 





Ordinary Edition, £4 4s. net. 


“It is the largest and most important armorial work for which 
any person having an official heraldic appointment in Scotland 
has been responsible. It will be found quite invaluable te 
students of Scottish Heraldry.” 

—Sir James Ba.rour Paut in the Scottish Historical Review 


By his Wife 


63. net. [On February Ist. 


Maclean.—The Great Discovery. 
By NORMAN MACLEAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A series of papers on the spiritual and ethical results of War, 


Meaxwell.—The Chronicle of 
Lanercost, 1272-1346. Translated, with Notes, by the 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 4to, 21s. net 
Fino Paper Edition, 42s, net. With many Illustrations, 


Cadell.—The Story of the Forth. 
By H. M. CADELL of Grange. With many Illustrations and 
Plans, Square 8vo, 16s. net. Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 


The Scottish Historical Review. 
Published Quarterly. Royal 8vo, With Engravings. 2s. 6d. net. 


** This is one of the most fascinating and informative of quarterly publica 
tions. The current number is more interesting than a score of ordinary 
magazines,’’—Glasgow News, 


Curle.—_A Roman Frontier Post 
and its People. By JAMES CUBLE, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 
With over 1,300 Illustrations, including some in colour and in 
photogravare. Demy 4to, 423, net. 


Macdonaild.—The Roman Wall in 
Scotiand. By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D, With 
Plans and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net, 


Steuart.—Scottish Influences in 
Russian History, from the End of the 16th Century to 
tho Beginning of the 19th Century. By A, FRANCIS 
STEUART, Advocate. Crown 8vo. Lllustrated. 4s. 6d. not 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 


London, New York, and Toronto: MACMILLAN & OO., Ltd. 
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